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THE AKABA 


T was never expected that there would be many obstacles in 
the way of an armistice between Lebanon and _ Israel, 
since the fighting between them had never been urged 


- with much enthusiasm by either side. They have, in fact, 


agreed to let bygones be bygones and to allow the northern 
frontier of Palestine to become the northern frontier of Israel. No 
doubt Israel hopes that the negotiations with Syria, which are 
due to start soon, will have a similar happy issue. But the difficulties 
here are greater, since Syria occupies, and Israel covets, part of 
Eastern Galilee—a district which was to be Arab by the terms of 
partition but which has become almost wholly Jewish by conquest. 
The most critical negotiations, however, are still those now being 
conducted at Rhodes between representatives of Transjordan and 
Israel. Details are lacking, but there has obviously been a hitch 
in these negotiations in the last few days, and Israeli spokesmen 
are as anxious as ever to put the blame on Britain. Their main 
grievance is the recent reinforcement of the British garrison at Akaba, 
which, they claim, not only prejudices the Rhodes talks, but also 
contravenes the terms of the United Nations truce for Palestine 
of May 29th, 1948. As this argument will probably be pressed at 
Lake Success, where debates on the subject of Palestine are notori- 
ously ill-informed, it deserves more detailed refutation than it 
intrinsically merits. In the first place, British reinforcements have 
only been made necessary by the armoured Jewish excursion to the 
Gulf of Akaba, which, apart from its violation of the terms of the 
Israeli-Egyptian armistice, is a clear threat to the integrity of Trans- 
jordan, with which country Britain has a military alliance. If Trans- 
jordan feels threatened she will sign no armistice ; if Israel intends 
no threat the proof of her good intentions can easily be demonstrated 
by the withdrawal of her forces from Um Rashrash. 

As for the alleged violation of the Security Council’s truce con- 
ditions, it should not be forgotten that the resolution in which 
these were embodied (and which, incidentally, was drafted and 
sponsored by Britain herself) contained other conditions besides 
that restricting the movement of armed forces within the combatant 
States—a restriction which nobody at the time suggested should 
apply to any except the actual armies then engaged in fhe fighting. 


ARGUMENT 


These conditions forbade the introduction of fighting personnel on 
either side and the training of men of military age. Has Israel 
conscientiously observed these conditions, and is she willing that 
they should now be enforced ? If the truce terms are still to be 
invoked, does Israel agree with the rider she added to them on 
June Ist to the effect that, during the truce, “the armies of neither 
side should try to advance into areas at present not controlled by 
them”? Such questions have only to be asked to show how ill- 
advised Israel is to bring up the question of the observance of 
the truce as a stick with which to beat the British, 


Thanks for the Bonfire ? 


The British electorate had better decide, with great deliberation, 
what its attitude should be to the various relaxations of controls 
and rationing which are taking place, and will go on taking place 
between now and the General Election. Does anyone deserve kudos 
for these reliefs, and if so whom? So far this crucial question, 
which may swing many thousands of votes, has hardly been con- 
sidered. A few cynics in all parties, including the Labour Party, 
have always said that when the time came the Government could 
always win cheap votes by a deliberate programme of relaxing con- 
trols, not immediately relaxation became possible, but at the time 
when it was likely to have most political effect. The Opposition 
continues to accuse the Government of timing good news to coincide 
with by-elections. The accusations may be justified. But the real 
point is that they make no difference. The Government can rely 
on the forgetful elector to feel pleased that the control or the 
rationing scheme has gone, and not to bother about whether it should 
have gone sooner. A few Opposition jibes make no difference. In 
fact the Opposition can only minimise the undeserved good will which 
the Government gains from removing controls by putting the whole 
question on the highest level, instead of putting it on the lowest 
level, as it is doing at the moment. It must call upon the electors 
to. think hard on this subject, and it must provide them with as 
much truthful and unbiased information as possible on which to 
base a sound judgement. It must insist that the Government is to 
be praised nee removes controls boldly and quickly and blamed 
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382 THE SPECTATOR, 
when it takes them off hesitantly and slowly. It will have no diffi- 
culty in proving that there have been few errors on the side of 
boldness. It must hammer home the point that controls are a 
nuisance and never tire of enumerating cases in which they can be 
proved to be a nuisance. It must discard the old, stale trick of 
congratulating the Government on adopting the policy alleged to 
have been long advocated by the Opposition. In fact it must give 
the electors those facts which are essential to the responsible casting 
of votes. It is the Government which stands to gain most from the 
subconscious and irrational gratitude of the public. The Opposition 
must therefore take its stand on the conscious and rational. 


Confirming the Pact 


All #he discussion on the terms of the Atlantic Pact, published 
Jast Friday, has done nothing to suggest that they need to be 
amended in any particular. Firmly confined within a wall of fact— 
the Pact was inevitable, its exclusion of aggressive aims was un- 
questionable, its maintenance is essential—the discussion can take 
nothing away from the decisions already made. The hectic debate 
in the Italian chamber was to be expected, since Italy is not a 
certain signatory and her weakness is so serious that the Communists 
were bound to exploit it to the utmost to promote confusion. A 
certain uneasiness in France could hardly have been avoided, since 
it is impossible for a country which, as M. Ramadier openly 
announced last Saturday, is militarily weak, and which possesses 
a large and powerful Communist minority, to take so crucial a step 
with complete confidence. Even the protests of isolationists, the 
Hearst Press and Mr. Walter Lippmann could be foreseen. But 
if the first bout of discussion has taken nothing away from the 
strength of the decision of the Atlantic Powers, it may quite possibly 
add something to it. Nobody can now persuade himself that 
the mere signature of the Pact will be enough in itself to produce 
the full sense of security in Europe. Indeed it is clear that the 
calm and satisfaction with which its admirably clear and purposeful 
terms were received in this country have no exact parallel anywhere 
else. In every Continental country the fear of a Russian reaction 
is stronger than it is here. It will not be removed by the assurance 
of American aid in the event of Eastern aggression. It can only 
be removed by a growing sense of military strength based on solid 
economic success. What can be done by the pooling of resources 
will now be done. It remains to make those resources so formidable 
that even the possibility of a Communist adventure can be ruled out. 


Consolidation in Berlin 

“We have been colossally patient in this matter,” said Major- 
General Bourne, referring to the question of the Berlin currency. 
He was not over-stating the case. Indeed, our patience has been 
almost unbelievably great. The instant success of the currency 
reform in Western Germany showed what enormous dividends could 
result from determined action and a clear decision not to compromise 
with Eastern obstruction. Yet we have spent nine months first in 
an attempt to obtain Russian agreement to a single currency for 
Berlin, under the joint control of the four occupying Powers ; then 
in an attempt to run two currencies side by side ; and finally, when 
this dual standard was already an open failure, in waiting for the 
“neutral” members of the Security Council to satisfy themselves 
that the Russians would not agree to any reasonable compromise. 
Now that every possible evidence of the will to agree has been 
given, the Western mark has been declared the sole legal currency 
of Western Berlin, and the Berliners, who have been the main 
sufferers during the long attempt to get the Russians to behave 
reasonably, are assured of a stable exchange system. As one last 
indication that it is the West, and not the East, which seeks a 
friendly understanding, the unstable Eastern mark is to be tolerated 
in the Western sectors while the “good money,” the Western mark, 
is banned in the Eastern sector. The practical success of the Western 
Powers in giving their part of Berlin a stable currency is a sign of 
the rightness of their decision to hold on despite the blockade, and 
a refutation of those elements in this country who have conducted 
a long whispering campaign against the stand made. The winter is 
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over, the air-lift continues to grow in effectiveness, the attachment 
of the Berliners to the Western cause grows stronger, and the Russians 
are hard put to it to produce even a semblance of contentment in 
their sector. It is not too much to hope that in due course they 
may be driven to genuine concessions, as distinct from purely verbal 
protestations of their desire for the unity of Germany. 


A Victory for Apartheid 

South Africa is, of course, a Dominion, and its own internal 
politics are its own affair, but public opinion in this country neither 
will nor should be content to be completely silent on the attitude 
of South Africa’s two and a half million whites towards South 
Africa’s nine million blacks, particularly in view of the repercussions 
it may have on the relations between whites and natives over wide 
areas of the continent. And the fact has to be faced that while 
the United Party’s policy towards the natives was by no means 
satisfactory, that of Dr. Malan’s Nationalist Party is much less 
satisfactory still. Its insistence on apartheid, or segregation, has only 
the support of a narrow electoral majority behind it, and this month’s 
provincial elections, which were to have strengthened the Govern- 
ment’s hand, have in fact done so very little, if at all. Dr. Malan, 
moreover, was till this week hampered by the fact that he had no 
majority in the Senate. But on Tuesday the United Party expelled 
from its ranks Senator Brink, because he declined to oppose the 
Government on colour questions. That means that if the Senator 
does not actually vote with the Government on such questions, but 
merely abstains, the Government can carry its measures through 
the Senate by the Speaker’s casting vote. That may, and probably 
will, be decisive in the case of the Bill “associating” the former 
mandate territory of South West Africa with the South African 
Union, in a vague and unprecedented relationship, which is neither 
annexation nor federation but something devised for this particular 
purpose. The Government has come into the sharpest conflict with 
the United Nations Trusteeship Council on this matter, and Dr. 
Malan has gone so far as to say that he will discantinue sending 
reports on the territory to Lake Success. In the last resort South 
Africa can defy public opinion both in Great Britain and at the 
United Nations, but it ought not to follow, in spite of our cordial 
relations with the Dominion generally, that British delegates to the 
United Nations should necessarily support the Union on native 
questions, regarding which the Colonial Office habitually takes a 
much more liberal view in regard to the territories for which it is 


responsible. 
‘ 


No Meat, No Money and No Manners 


It would require a deeply jaundiced imagination to envisage a 
meat situation worse than the present one. It is not merely that 
the British ration at 1od. a week, including 2d. canned, is the lowest 
ever. The price which the British Government is willing to pay 
for Argentine meat and the currency in which alone it is willing to 
pay that price—pounds sterling—are equally unacceptable to the new 
Argentine Minister of Economy, Dr. Ares. The atmosphere of the 
negotiations between the British and Argentine Governments is as 
bad as it has ever been—even in Sefor Miranda’s time. And the 
situation may get even worse before it gets better. The time has 
come to re-think the whole problem. We could well begin at home. 
The shock produced by last week’s announcement that the meat 
ration was coming down again must not be repeated, and it is possible 
that it might be avoided simply by allowing the price of meat to 
rise until it reflects more nearly the public’s demand for it. This 
would make it necessary for Dr. Summerskill to eat her brave words 
to the effect that we would not tolerate a higher price in any shape 
or form, but the consuming public might learn to bear that recanta- 
tion provided it could eat more meat. There is no denying the 
fact that certain continental countries are paying more fox Argentine 
meat than we are. Their demands are also smaller and less regular 
than ours, so that a slightly higher price is no doubt justified in 
their case. Without bidding up to their level, we could probably 
secure a large gain for a smal] price concessinn. It might even be 
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possible to release a few dollars for an import as vital as meat. If 
this were done, the Argentine Government would be able to meet 
the swollen costs of the meat-packers, and it might become more 
atcommodating generally. After all, it cannot afford to alienate 
the British buyer for ever. The present deadlock will not be broken 
by hard words on either side. Better manners on both sides, with 
a little more money, might produce more meat. 


Target for Communists 

That the Commissioner of Police should have had to request, and 
the Home Secretary to concede, a reimposition of the Order pro- 
hibiting all political processions in London is to be regretted, for 
it involves a restriction of the political liberty in this country ; but 
there can be no question of the necessity of such a step. From the 
admirably objective account of the events of last Sunday afternoon 
in North London given by Mr. Chuter Ede to the House of Commons 
certain indisputable facts emerge. The Fascist British Union, 
which, however repugnant its opinions to the great majority of 
citizens, has its rights, intended to march in procession from Ridley 
Road to Wood Green. The police directed it to vary the original 
route for another. It did so. On reaching the spot where its meeting 
was to be held, it was ordered to disperse without a meeting. It 
did so. The hostile crowds which had gathered were kept away 
from the changed route, and, when there was no meeting to attack, 
turned on the police, and assailed them with milk bottles, lumps of 
concrete and other missiles. The Home Secretary, summing the 
affair up, said explicitly: “The organisers of the meeting carried 
out to the full every instruction given to them by the police.” That 
fact, it may be repeated, will not commend their doctrines to anyone, 
but it makes it the more regrettable that victory should have rested 
with the forces of disorder, represented by the throwers of milk 
bottles and concrete, who have succeeded in getting Fascist, and 
all other, processions stopped. That a number of Communist 
hooligans should have been fined various sums from £10 downwards 
for their part in the affair can give little satisfaction. The sinister 
element in the affair is the growth of a spirit of intolerance, which 
the Fascists have manifested often enough in the past but of which 
the Communists are now the dominant exponents. It has been 
suggested, no doubt rightly, that if the Fascists were left alone they 
would soon dwindle away. The Communists pretty clearly prefer 
that they should remain as an excuse for disorder. 


The Film Quota 

The President of the Board of Trade has been obliged to cut the 
quota of British films which exhibitors are obliged to show, for the 
excellent reason that, at its present level of 45 per cent., the supply 
of feature films is inadequate. When the quota was fixed at this 
figure last June it was hoped and expected that British studios 
would be able to turn out ninety first-feature films in the year, 
but at the present rate probably few more than sixty will materialise. 
On this estimate it looks as though Mr. Wilson is being optimistic 
in cutting the quota only to 40 per cent. instead of to 33} per cent. 
as the Films Council is believed to have recommended. * By itself 
this decision can do nothing to revive the British film industry, 
and is no more than a recognition that revival is not just round 
the corner. There is general recognition that the £5,000,000 loan 
which the Government has made available for film production is a 
step in the right direction, but not sufficient by itself to encourage 
unofficial investors to provide backing for film production. In other 
words, even with the present degree of Government backing, the 
prospect of making a profit on feature films is remote. The whole 
exceedingly complicated question of film finance is now being 
studied by a Board of Trade working party and by the Portal 
Committee ; until these have reported the Government has a reason- 
able excuse for delaying its decision on many aspects of the film 
industry which are at least as pressingly in need of a solution as 
the working of the quota. It has often been suggested that, in 
addition to granting direct loans, the Government could assist the 
industry by returning a part of the entertainment tax on cinema 
tickets to the producers. It is possible, but not particularly likely, 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer may take that view. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


RIVATE Members’ Fridays have provided a welcome break in 

the flow of Government business; but there have been 

moments when the Government must have regretted their 
restoration. Last Friday Mr. Morley, the quiet schoolmaster who 
is one of the Labour Members for Southampton, produced an 
innocent-looking two-clause Bill on the subject of War Damage. 
While he and his seconder, Mrs. Middleton, who made a most 
effective speech, disclaimed any desire to attack the War Damage 
Commission, the essence of their case was that the Commission’s 
refusal to accept late notifications of genuine War Damage claims 
was causing hardship, particularly to people of small means who 
did not have trained professional assistance. As such it received 
strong support from both Labour and Conservative Members, a 
particularly forceful speech in its support coming from Mr. Maude. 
The luckless Mr. Glenvil Hall had a difficult time in urging its 
rejection. He was interrupted from all sides, and was undoubtedly 
wise not to push his opposition to the measure to a division in 
which the Government could have been heavily and all but 
unanimously defeated. The strength of feeling in all quarters of 
the House, and expressed by Members from all parts of the country, 
was impressive, and the War Damage Commission would be wise to 
give it attention. 

x + + * 

At four o’clock, as pre-arranged, Mr. Bevin made his historic 
Statement on the Atlantic Pact. Mr. Butler gave it the Opposition’s 
full support, and the attempt of Messrs. Warbey and Piratin to 
demonstrate against it only served to underline the overwhelming 
support which exists in the House and the country for this instalment 
of collective security for democracy. 

7 * * * 


The recent cut in the meat ration has aroused much feeling. In 
the last six minutes of time available on Monday night Captain 
Crookshank had just time to elicit from Mr. Strachey the important 
fact, which had been obscured in Dr. Summerskill’s original 
announcement, that this country had paid in advance for the meat 
whose delivery by the Argentine had been delayed. On Tuesday 
Colonel Crosthwaite-Eyre, who is something of an expert on inter- 
national financial agreements, had a question on the same subject to 
the Treasury. Mr. Douglas Jay’s understandable unwillingness to 
admit that the Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Food had 
been wrong, though his answer could mean nothing else, raised a 
storm. Captain Crookshank was after him on this, and the resultant 
uproar was such that Mr. Harold Wilson made several unsuccessful 
attempts to begin his statement on the relaxation of a number of 
further controls. Later in the afternoon the unexciting progress of 
the Committee Stage of the Consular Conventions Bill was en- 
livened by the simultaneous rising of the Solicitor-General, the 
Minister of State at the Foreign Office, and the Secretary of State 
for Scotland, each believing that it was his duty to move the next 
Government amendment. As the three stood in line in some 
embarrassment, the Lord Advocate quietly moved the amendment. 

* * a * 


The big day of the week in both Houses was Wednesday. In 
the Lords a debate on~Defence showed the Upper House at its 
best, with one of those quietly impressive displays of knowledge and 
experience which no other Chamber in the world can equal. A 
notable speech came from Lord Portal of Hungerford, who urged 
the need for the giving of clear instructions to the Chiefs of Staff 
as to the basis on which they were to plan. The Commons discussed 
foreign affairs in a debate originally intended to be confined to 
Germany. Mr. Harold Macmillan spoke with his usual authority, 
and urged the need to help the Greek Government effectively to 
clear up the situation in their country and so avoid the dangers of a 
Communist Greater Macedonia. Major-General Fitzroy Maclean, 
who knows more about Yugoslavia than any other Member, was 
most interesting on the obscure situation of that Cinderella of the 
Cominform. The winding-up speeches of Mr. R. A. Butler and the 
Foreign Secretary were on a high level, firm yet restrained, and 
marked by no element of party polemics. J. A. B.-C. 
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COLD WAR ISSUES 


ITH the Atlantic Pact, designed primarily for the 
defence of Western Europe (both for its own sake and 
as an outlying bastion of the United States) on the point 

of signature, it was useful that the House of Commons should on 
Wednesday have discussed at some length the condition and pros- 
pects of that Western Europe in relation to whatever may be hap- 
pening or projected on the other side of the Iron Curtain. On this 
last point we have no more than partial knowledge. The Kremlin 
keeps its counsel well. That its sway is nowhere challenged in the 
regions it controls, except in Berlin and Yugoslavia, is a matter of 
common knowledge. To these may be added one region it aspires 
to control, namely Greece. In Berlin, after endeavours prolonged 
almost beyond the point of hopelessness to reach a settlement 
of the currency question, the West Mark has been made the sole 
currency in Berlin. German commerce and industry has benefited 
greatly ; Russia has made no countermove and may make none. 
In Yugoslavia support for Marshal Tito shows-no sign of diminish- 
ing ; neither does the economic blockade imposed on Yugoslavia 
by Russia and the satellites. That is a situation which gives some 
opportunity for Western diplomacy and imposes on it no small 
responsibility. So far as possible—and it is not completely possible 
—Yugoslavia must be assisted to secure from the west the products 
it can no longer secure from its neighbours and former friends, 
and that not in any spirit of political bargain. Tito’s ways are 
not our ways. But neither are they the Soviet Union’s ways, and 
as far as Yugoslavia’s independence is threatened by the Kremlin 
we must clearly do everything in our power to Sustain it. The 
most immediate threat, to Yugoslavia as to Greece, may come 
from the much-heralded proclamation of an independent Mace- 
donia under auspices nominally Bulgarian but, in reality, Russian. 
Since that would mean truncating both Yugoslavia and Greece 
its effect will be to strengthen the nationalist spirit in both coun- 
tries ; the move has already been too much for some Greek Com- 
munists. But Greece is in a precarious position militarily, and 
the demand that we should give her more assistance in the form 
of material, primarily aeroplanes, is fully justified. 

But the country in Europe whose future affects the whole 
Continent most to-day is Germany, and the character of that 
future is still in the balance. Will Germany turn east or west ? 
The question may seem to be superfluous and the answer self- 
evident. Germany’s cultural affinities are wholly with the west. 
Even before the 1914 war her chief fear was of Russia. Between 
the wars all need for that apprehension vanished, but to-day Russia 
is a more formidable neighbour than ever. She inspires fear, and 
to a large degree, hatred, but a situation might develop in which 
Germans thought there was more to gain by throwing in their 
lot with a Russia which had consolidated Eastern Europe (including 
the eastern half of Germany herself) than with a Britain and 
America which had failed effectively to consolidate the west. That 
situation has not arisen yet, and it is essential for the Western 
Powers so to play their cards as to ensure that it never does. That 
will not be easy. Germany’s reasonable aspirations must be fur- 
thered, but it is as imperative as it was in the days of the Potsdam 
agreement that she should be given no opportunity of rebuilding 
her military strength. To do her justice, most of the Germans 
of the west have no desire to do that. They realise that a certain 
number of plants directly designed to serve military ends must 
be dismantled. But as they are striving for industrial recovery and 
the reconstruction of their still shattered cities, they cannot be 
expected to contemplate without bitterness and anger the destruc- 
tion of factories whose products would help them, directly or 
indirectly, back to a standard of living comparable to their neigh- 
bours’. The Humphrey Committee’s report on dismantling is 


largely favourable to the German contentions and it has full 
American support. That the French, in view of the indelible 
history of the last eighty years, should go far in the opposite direc- 
tion is inevitable. Mr. Bevin’s business must be to persuade 
the French that their security depends on other factors than the 
restriction of German industrial output—even if what is 
immediately industrial sometimes has military potentialities. 
What is essential above all things is that the Western Powers 
should have an agreed policy regarding Germany—if possible a 
policy agreed with Germany—and cut down all delay in carrying it 
out. The ultimate aim, and it should not be too ultimate, is to 
incorporate all of Germany that may be accessible in the Western 
Union now taking shape. That clearly cannot happen at once. 
To join the Western Union Germany must have an effective 
democratic Government, and before she can have an effective 
Government the Western Powers must have agreed on their 
Occupation Statute. The delay in settling this is deplorable. 
Nothing could be worse than that the Constituent Assembly at 
Bonn should conclude the work of drafting a constitution and 
then be kept waiting indefinitely because Britain, America and 
France have still not taken decisions which ought to have been taken 
months ago. Such delays are plainly perilous. It is more than 
likely, as Mr. Macmillan pointed out in Wednesday’s debate, 
that Russia will propose, as a diplomatic manoeuvre, that the 
troops of all the Occupying Powers should be withdrawn from 
Germany at an early date. That would mean that the barrier 
across Germany would go, and the prospect of a reunited country 
would be opened up. To many Germans the prospect would 
inevitably be tempting, though the wiser among them would be 
likely to realise that though Russian troops had gone Russian pro- 
paganda would be as active, and Russian support of every Com- 
munist movement in Germany as extensive, as it is in 
Czechoslovakia or Poland. But it is imperative that the Western 
Powers establish such relations with Western Germany that when 
they refuse, as they must, to consider such a proposition, they 
will carry the bulk of public opinion in Germany with them. It 
is not quite certain that they could do that today. The Allied 
Control Commission has on the whole worked well. Germany 
has reason to be eternally indebted to her former foes for the 
efforts they made to feed her in the critical years after the war. 
The existence of the armies of occupation has been in no sense 
oppressive. To that extent grounds for serious complaint are few. 
In spite of that, Germans are in regard to certain questions 
suspicious and discontented. There is, to begin with, dismantling. 
Some plants still need to be destroyed for military reasons, but 
the fewer they are, and the sooner the whole thing is ended, the 
better, the more so since it is fatally easy for the ill-disposed to 
pretend that the Western Powers are secretly endeavouring to 
limit Germany’s competitive capacity, which is already making 
itself felt in several fields. On major questions like steel produc- 
tion no immediate question arises, for against the permitted 
10,700,000 tons output the present figure is between 7,500,000 
and 8,000,000 tons. But increased production of both coal and 
steel is in the interests of all Western Europe as well as of Germany 
herself, and the recent achievements of the miners of the Ruhr 
encourage hope in both the narrower and wider sphere. But 
there are still too many problems in Germany unsolved, and while 
they remain so a dangerous instability will remain. There is too 
little sense of the urgency of the situation in London and 
Washington and Paris. The growth of Communism in Western 
Germany is no imaginary peril. It will be a very imminent peril 
if a stable Government is not soon in being. It is satisfactory 
that Mr. Bevin will soon have an opportunity of going into this 
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with Mr. Dean Acheson. It 1s no less satisfactory that he proposes 
soon to go to Germany and assess the situation for himself. The 
Prime Minister’s recent visit to inspect the air-lift had a definite 
value. The Foreign Secretary will no doubt stay longer and 
concern himself more directly with the political problems of the 
moment. One which is no less important because it is rather more 
psychological than political is the need for giving the Germans a 
far clearer picture than most of them have of the British way of 
life. Not, of course, that we desire for a moment to impose it on 
them, but if they are to build up a democratic régime such as they 
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have not known themselves for close on twenty years it is of obvious 
value that they should know how the greatest democratic Power in 
Europe lives. America is doing more in this direction than we are, 
but the Germans have less in common with the American than 
with the British way. This is one of the many questions that 
Mr. Bevin should investigate. But the essential thing is to cut 
through delays. Western Union is taking shape. Germany must 
have her place in it, if possible from the outset. The pull from the 
East will be strong. The pull from the West must be decisively 
stronger. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


NE of the most cheering features of the House of Commons 
this week has been the return of the Foreign Secretary 
to form. On the occasion of each of the last two or three 

of Mr. Bevin’s speeches on foreign affairs there has been an obviously 
tired man at the box, reading mechanically in a tired voice from a 
manuscript. On Wednesday night nothing could have been more 
different. Arriving a little after the debate on Germany opened, 
because he had been talking with the American Ambassador, the 
Foreign Minisier listened to almost the whole discussion, and rose 
at 9.15, looking better than he has for months, almost disregarding 
his manuscript, answering effectively questions previous speakers 
had put, getting in neat repartees, arguing the case for his policy 
quietly and convincingly, and ending on a note of firmness, con- 
ciliation and confidence. At one point Mr. Quintin Hogg interjected 
apropos of Abyssinia, “ This is where I came in.” The Foreign 
Secretary responded instantaneously, “That is where one of my 
predecessors went out.” Another observation which reached its mark 
was, “ When I’m out of office and I can write a book . Mt. 
Bevin is clearly going to America thoroughly fit, and since a sea 
voyage always suits him, he will no doubt get to the other side even 
fitter. 
x - * * 


Freedom shrieked when Kosciusko fell, but I doubt whether it 
will so much as squeak over the exclusion from the United States of 
one distinguished British scientist and three other persons less dis- 
tinguished who wanted to attend a so-called World Peace Confer- 
ence in New York. In principle, no doubt, people ought to be free 
to go where they will and say, within reason, what they like. On 
the whole it might have been wiser of the United States to let them 
come in and deliver themselves of their views. But the United 
States happens to have a law under which persons of Communist 
sympathies may not come in unless they are members of delegations. 
It is not for me to brand Professor Bernal and his friends as persons 
of Communist sympathies. On the other hand if the United States 
says they are it is certainly not for me to contradict. So far as they 
are, the last thing they are entitled to do is to protest in the name 
of freedom, for freedom and Communism are about as violently 
antithetic as any two words in the English language. Moreover these 
“Peace Conferences,” conspicuously Muscovite in hue, recently at 
Wroclaw, now in New York, soon in Paris, with the same stage 
army trailing round to each, are all part—a not very successful part— 
of Kremlin propaganda. The Kremlin is, of course, as fully entitled 
to carry on propaganda as the Band of Hope ; but the United States, 
if it objects to its being carried on in an American city, is equally en- 
titled to give effect to its objection. The chairman of the New York 
conference committee, Dr. Harlow Shapley, says the action taken 
will “ prove inimical to the good relations of the United States with 
the peoples of Western Europe.” Let me hasten to reassure him. 
No one who matters will so much as bat an eyelid about the business, 


* + * * 


It is something to learn that the verdict given in favour of Sebel 
Products, Limited, against the Commissioners of Customs and Excise 
is being officially considered, for on the face of it a more indefensible 
attitude has rarely been adopted by a Government Department. The 
facts are simple. Sebel’s make toys, and they contended that a 
certain product, called a Mobo Rocker Swing, was not subject to 


purchase-tax. The Excise people insisted that it was, and Sebel’s 
paid. They then, however, took the matter into Court and secured 
a verdict in their favour—i.e., to the effect that purchase-tax was not 
leviable. The next thing, naturally, was that Sebel’s applied for 
the return of the tax they had paid, only to be met by the Com- 
missioners with the bland assertion that the money had been volun- 
tarily paid under a mistake of law—this means, be it noted, that 
Sebel’s had acquiesced under protest in the Commissioners’ mis- 
statement of the law—and was therefore irrecoverable. Once more 
Sebel’s took the matter to Court. Once more they got a verdict 
in their favour, the Commissioners being called on to refund 
£900 and to pay costs; this last privilege will, of course, fall on 
the taxpayer. This is what the Prime Minister—or someone—has 
under consideration, and it ought not to take long to reach con- 
clusions. The case may be compared with one I mentioned last 
week, when a Government Department, having made payments in 
error through its own carelessness, promptly demanded a return of 
the money. In the present case a Government Department, having 
secured money through its own inaccurate interpretation of the law, 
did its best to hold on to it wrongfully in spite of a High Court 
Judge’s decision against it. 
* + * 7 

The distinguished Oxford men who write to The Times in defence 
of a famous Oxford view raise a subsidiary question which must 
be decided before the main issue is raised. There can be no 
adequate re-planning, they write, “so long as the gasworks occupies 
its present position, in which it bars the provision of amenities,” 
and has other noxious effects. Now are we to gather that the whole 
weight of Oxford authority—its Chancellor, the Master of the Rolls, 
the Senior and Junior Burgesses, Lord Simon, Lord Samuel and the 
rest—is thrown behind the thesis that “gasworks” is a singular 
noun ? Turn to the adjacent column of The Times, which in a 
leading article warmly (and, if I may say so, rightly) supporting the 
appeal, writes that the lovely view of Oxford immortalised by Hardy 
in Jude the Obscure, “has long been marred by the squalor of the 
Victorian gasworks, which also obtrude themselves between the eyes 
of the visitor by rail and his first glimpse of the ancient city.” 
Personally, I am with The Times all the time, and while I am as 
much against those gasworks as any of the signatories of the Oxford 
letter, I would not lift a lead pencil to write a line in protest against 
that gasworks. But I expect the temporising and contemptible verdict 
will be that it is “ optional.” 

+ * * * 


“Trin. Coll., Cam.,” otherwise anonymous, sends me a cutting 
drawing attention not merely to the extraordinary fecundity of that 
royal and religious foundation in Fellows of the Royal Society, but 
to the hereditary element in the achievement. One of the new 
F.R.S. is Professor J. M. Whittaker, educated at Trin. Coll., Cam., 
son of Sir E. T. Whittaker, educated at Trin. Coll., Cam. Other 
present Trinity F.R.S. whose fathers achieved the same distinction 
are Sir George Darwin, Sir Lawrence Bragg and Sir George Thomson 
(son of J. J.). I doubt if this record could be paralleled. 

* * * * 
Here is another which, I admit, comes near baffling me: 
SUGAR PROBE BLAMES GOVERNMENT 


FOR BAD HOUSING. JANUS. 
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NO MONEY ABOUT ? 


By HONOR CROOME 


S there really less money in the average man’s purse, or can the 

conviction that there is be explained away? Studying the 

Economic Survey for 1949, the speeches of Sir Stafford 
Cripps, the calculations of experts on the economic realities 
underlying the last Budget, or the evidence of the com- 
mercial banks’ returns, the reader is apt to feel a certain discrepancy 
between the picture presented and his own experience. The 
Economic Survey, foretelling a further increase in the national 
income for 1949, emphasises the need for a continued fight against 
inflation, and Sir Stafford underlines it at every opportunity. 
Economists and statisticians of the highest repute have argued with- 
out contradiction that the tremendous disinflationary surplus of the 
1948 Budget melts away on analysis to nothing or less than nothing. 
The banks show advances and returns standing at a record level. 
Nothing, in fact, could less suggest a shortage of money than do 
the basic statistical indices. But ithe experience of the ordinary 
citizen, whether as producer or consumer, is all the other way. 

Retail trade, after touching a Christmas record, has plummeted 
down in the first two months of the year with a steepness equally 
unmatched in the past—and this in spite of the bait offered to 
customers at January sales of almost pre-war attractiveness. Textile 
rationing has perished, not with a bang, but a whimper, leaving 
supplies of most types manifestly more than balancing demand. 
Among the many woes of the cinema industry, the growing choosi- 
ness of audiences takes a more and more important place. Radio has 
been an invalid for a twelvemonth or more ; the joy of publishers 
over more plentiful paper has hardly balanced their gloom over falling 
sales ; hotels and restaurants, caught between the Catering Wages Act 
and the newly parsimonious habits of the public, are wailing with 
distress and laying off staff at a rate which, according to report, has 
practically solved Mayfair’s servant problem. Even the price of 
houses shows a tendency to slip; and if money cannot be found 
to acquire a house, it must be very nearly unfindable. “ There’s no 
money about,” say the producers ; and the consumers, contemplating 
the anaemia of their pocket-books or the horrible record of their 
cheque-stubs, heartily concur. The shoe indubitably pinches—and 
pinches at a time when, according to the X-rays of the experts, a 
smaller size is really needed for a healthy fit. 

Here is a paradox. What is the explanation? There is, of course, 
the purely psychological factor. The man with, let us say, £500 
in hand, who wants both a new car and an extension to his house, 
knows quite well that he cannot have both for the money ; but that 
does not stop him either from feeling frustrated, however incon- 
sistently, both by his dealer’s waiting-list and by Mr. Bevan’s restric- 
tions, or from appearing as a prospective spender both to the dealer 
and to the local council, architect and builder. The belated arrival 
of car or building-licence mops up, so far as the apparent “tone of 
the market” is concerned, not £500 but £1,000. And what is true 
of the comparatively substantial sums is also true of the smaller. 
The fiver which figured a twelvemonth ago as an assiduous hunter 
of a large range of phantom goods and services has pulled down 
its single quarry, any appropriate item among the year’s increased 
flow of commodities ; and so far as the phantoms are concerned 
the chase is off. It is no less off when the phantoms in turn are 
embodied in something solid and purchaseable. The demand itself, 
it now appears, was in great measure a phantom, a merely psycho- 
logical magnification of the excess of purchasing power. 

One cannot Jay too much stress on this factor—though it deserves 
more attention than it has had. There are still shortages ; and if 
the excess of purchasing power was partly a shadow, that shadow 
was cast by an all too genuine reality. That reality, however, can 
be analysed into two components. There was the excess of money 
incomes over the total value (at current and largely controlled prices) 
of goods on the market; there was also the impending weight of 
what one may call short-run savings, accumulated almost willy-nilly 
during the period of maximum inflationary pressure or deliberately 
earmarked for some specific and not-too-remote purpose, from the 


first real post-war holiday to the furnishing of a home or the educa- 
tion of a child. This second component has, as it was reasonable 
to expect, dwindled much faster than the first. Together with 
gtatuities, war-damage payments and other results of the settling-up 
of war-time liabilities, it constituted a once-for-all wave first of 
would-be, then of actual, spending. No statistics, of course, show 
what proportion of recent savings is intended to be permanent or 
at least long-term, what proportion still overhangs the market ; but 
it is logical to conclude that the main wave has spent its force—and 
left a certain emptiness behind it. 

Does the whole explanation lie here ?. Surely not. After all, some- 
one has got the money ; it does not melt when spent. The flow of 
current incomes gains what the mass of short-term savings loses. 
But here a new and immensely significant factor enters in—inflation 
in its older sense, the inflation of costs, including the cost of living. 
The effect of price controls, subsidies, rationing and regulation in 
general has been to prolong, in a manner for which periods less 
administratively sophisticated give no precedent, the first phase of 
inflation—the phase in which excessive money demand exerts an 
upwards, sucking influence on prices, and during which prices have 
not time fully to respond. But, short of a regimentation far more 
complete than that which now afflicts and safeguards us, this 
influence cannot be inhibited indefinitely. The second phase, the 
phase which in the absence of controls follows the first with the 
indistinguishable swiftness of an alternating electric current, is that 
of risen prices and rising costs, the phase not of suction from above 
but of pressure from below. 

In this phase, isolated as we see it now in the post-war laboratory, 
the predominant economic sensation is that of squeeze—squeezed 
profit margins, squeezed incomes, squeezed standards; and this 
highly unpleasant sensation can only be relieved with any rapidity 
by a return to the first phase, an injection of fresh purchasing power, 
which, since it would set the whole process going again, is a counsel 
of either dishonesty, weakness or despair. The honest, strong and 
hopeful must resist temptation and work off their hang-over by other 
slower but more reliable means. 

This is what has been happening during the last year. 
There has been no increase in prices of the kind associated 
with the uncontrolled acceleration of the two-phase inflationary 
process ; controls, Government financial policy and public spirit 
have between them seen to that. But there has been a gradual 
creeping up or adjustment of costs to match the origina] inflation 
of incomes. If the cost of living has, officially, risen only a few 
points, that rise is still felt, and the much greater rise which might 
have taken place has only been prevented by subsidies, themselves 
financed by taxes which in turn directly raise prices in other fields. 
Taxes apart, the real, as distinguished from the official, cost of living 
has edged upwards, particularly for the middle-class consumer ; 
higher prices for house repairs, a scaled-up electricity bill, an extra 
five or ten pounds a term on school fees, a surcharge in restaurant 
or hotel—items by no means stupendous in isolation, but, when 
added and grossed up at current income-tax rates, effectively dis- 
pelling any illusion of superfiuity. 

Lower down the income scale, council-house tenants (though not 
the fortunate rent-controlled pensioners of the private landlord) find 
an extra shilling or two on the rent, or a pram-shed to be paid for 
which used to be provided gratis ; the post-war babies grow bigger 
and their appetites grow to match ; the “ musts ” (including the heavy 
smoking which one got used to in the days of plentiful cash) encroach 
more and more on the “mays,” shoulder them out of the family 
budget, become themselves a pressing anxiety. Meanwhile producers 
on their side find the cost of carrying high-priced stocks and effect- 
ing expensive maintenance and repairs eating into their heavily-taxed 
paper profits ; another margin is shrinking, the sensation of squeeze 
is spreading, and investors, sniffing the breeze, grow wary. On the 
Stock Exchange, as elsewhere, there’s no money about. 

Essentially, all this is a curative process ; the establishment of a 
new balance, the return of reality to an unreal situation. It is 
disappointing to those who find their enhanced incomes fool’s gold ; 
it has, in the past, proved intolerably tempting to Governments 
(whose revenues are in the long run as much fool’s gold as anyone 
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else’s) to ease things by just a little more cash and credit. If the 
temptation is resisted, the new equilibrium may finally, painfully 
and with much incidental injustice, be reached. (There is no 
certainty about it; the general balance of purchasing power and 
supplies, even when regained, masks an infinity of particular dis- 
equilibria, legacies of the distorting influence of inflation and each 
a potential focus of further trouble.) Sir Stafford Cripps is very 
good at resisting temptation. On the least favourable estimate he 
has succeeded, if not in reversing inflation, at least in stopping it 
in its tracks. There should be no surprise if the mere halting of 
the inflationary pump produces discomfort as the second phase works 
itself out ; or if these discomforts, with their disconcerting flavour 
of slump, are accompanied by warnings that the battle against in- 
flation has not yet been won. 


INDIA INDEPENDENT 


By SIR JOHN THORNE 


ISITING India again this year—New Delhi and the south, 

with glimpses of Hyderabad and Bombay—I have found a 

welcome as warm as ever. Looking back on my tour, and 
trying to estimate the profit and loss since independence was pro- 
claimed a year and a half ago, I must attempt a detachment that may 
savour of ingratitude. In the political field of internal and external 
affairs India has advanced far. Here are some items of the internal 
record: Hyderabad subdued ; “integration” and “merging” of the 
States effected and proceeding at a remarkable pace ; a truce, ‘and 
fair prospects of peace, in Kashmir; relations with Pakistan much 
improved ; Communism under rigorous control ; public order stable ; 
labour generally quiet ; the armed forces sound. 

On one or two of these matters something further should be said. 
First, Kashmir. I arrived in Delhi at the New Year on the crest 
of the pleasurable excitement caused by the “cease-fire.” When I 
left India six weeks later, quiet confidence still prevailed that the 
armistice will last and lead to a settlement. There are several hurdles 
to be crossed, or skirted, before that goal can be reached. Of these 
the nearest is the plebiscite. Is it really possible to hold a plebiscite 
which will reflect the free opinion of the peoples of the State ? Even 
if it is, will that help ? Suppose the result is to show that, say, 
60 per cent. of the population want one thing and 40 per cent. 
another ; is there any hope of peace if the whole of the territory 
is to go to one Dominion or the other? I did not find anyone 
who would give affirmative answers to these questions. It follows 
that the solution is partition of the State. Neither India nor Pakistan 
has yet made any public announcement in favour of partition ; and 
it may be too early to expect it. But now the first step has been 
taken—the selection and appointment of the plebiscite adminis- 
trator—discussion and negotiation should gradually shape an 
agreement that will work. 

Next, Hyderabad. Though the administration is called military, 
I found no show of force in the city. Quasi-military operations 
continue in the two districts in the South-east corner of the State 
where Communist and Razakar gangsters are being rounded up after 
a brief domination of the countryside ; but elsewhere order has been 
restored. The States Ministry of the Government of India, working 
through its own officials, of whom the Military Governor and the 
Chief Civil Administrator are the chief, has already gone far in 
changing the face of the State. The Nizam’s surrender of his vast 
personal domain—a kingdom within a kingdom—is the first step in 
a process which will sweep away feudalism and the ascendancy of a 
small class. This is not to say that the substitution of any stable 
and efficient democracy can be foreseen. Hyderabad is well content 
with the “benevolent bureaucracy” of the moment, and will be 
fortunate if elections and constitution-making are indefinitely post- 
poned. The continuance of the State is not certain ; for it is made up 
of three racial fragments which came together by accident and have 
been held together by autocratic power ; and already the demand is 
heard that they shall be absorbed in the appropriate linguistic 
Provinces of the future. 

In general the States are to be brought into line with the Provinces. 
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Already many barriers have been broken down; the latest feat, 
performed a few weeks ago, is the union of all Rajasthan, which will 
cover an area almost as large as the largest of the Provinces. So far, 
so good. But the Provinces have had a pretty long apprenticeship 
in responsible government, whereas to the peoples of most of the 
States it will be a new adventure. Already one hears strange stories 
of the conduct of Congressmen elevated to Ministerial authority in 
some of the new Unions ; and it will not be surprising if the process 
of trial and error among the successors of the autocratic Princes 
turns out at first to be mostly error. However neat the model con- 
stitution which the Government of India is devising for the States, 
its performance will depend on hands which at the best will be 
inexperienced. Paramountcy, more searching and resolute now than 
ever in the days of the British Raj, will have plenty to do if the States 
are to be preserved from chaos. 

As regards external relations it would be remarkable if in U.N.O. 
new India’s spokesmen should carry the same personal weight as, 
for instance, Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan or Sir Ramaswami 
Mudaliar did as delegates of united India. But there and elsewhere 
India’s mission has been conceived in terms going beyond either a 
narrow nationalism or mere continuance of the foreign policy of the 
old Government. That the Kashmir truce should have emerged 
from that quarter is as creditable to India (and Pakistan) as it is to 
U.N.O. In the Commonwealth circle one can believe that the 
impressions made at the Prime Ministers’ Conference of last autumn 
by the representatives of India (and, again, of Pakistan) were as 
favourable as those which they received. Within Asia, India has 
clearly stepped into active leadership. This may not be saying much 
when one considers the present plight of the greater part of the 
Eastern world ; but the participation of Australia and New Zealand 
added weight to the “ Asian Conference” which discussed the quarrel 
between the Netherlands and Indonesia. Whatever view one may 
take of that quarrel, the conference proved to be an operation 
organised at speed and conducted with dignity and moderation. The 
latest of the New Delhi conferences—the informal meeting on the 
last day of February of representatives of India, the United Kingdom, 
Australia and Ceylon to discuss the fate of Burma—seems not to 
have been appreciated by the Premier of that unhappy country ; but 
it may help to save Burma from ruin. 

There are other facets of present-day India which do not sparkle 
so brightly. Administration, for instance. The civil services have 
done a marvellously fine job, especially that corps d’élite which is 
employed by the Central Government ; but the weight of the tasks 
is almost overwhelming. Most of the men at the top are of excellent 
quality ; but the administration has always been undermanned, and 
there are not enough trained men to do the work. Between the 
seniors and the promising young men now being recruited and trained 
for the Indian Administrative Service there are big gaps—due to the 
cessation of recruitment during the war, the departure of the British 
and Muslim officials, and the drafting of many men to new duties 
of various kinds. If there is thus some deterioration even at the 
centre, in several of the Provinces decline in efficiency has already 
gone further. The Cabinet at the centre deservedly commands great 
respect—the more so because it contains Ministers who have never 
been Congress party-men. In the Provinces a record of civil dis- 
obedience and jail-going still seems to be the main qualification for 
office—in some of them the doctrinaire is in power—and the civil 
services, inadequate for the manning of machines which grow in 
complexity with every new control or welfare scheme, are further 
hampered by the interference of Congress politicians. This, at any 
rate, is what one hears in one large Province. The record of the 
South Indian in his own country contrasts with the contribution he 
is making to the strength of the centre. Witness, for instance, the 
Governor-General, two of the principal Ministers, and those sons of 
Kerala whose prominence has inspired the jest about Menon-gitis 
at New Delhi. 

During my tour I read a Reuter message from England suggesting 
that “business is dead” in India. This was strange news, as one 
found the yards full of coffee-curers handling a good crop, the tea 
factories and tile factories humming, and spinners working three 
shifts in mills that were idle a year ago. There is, no doubt; business 
and business ; and while the established industries go on as usual 
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the share markets are dead and money is not forthcoming for neces- 
sary expansion and new enterprise. Dr. Matthai, in introducing his 
budget on February 28th, spoke of the danger to India’s economic 
life from inflation and a deep underlying fear of the future, affecting 
investment in Government loans and in industry. The investor’s 
shyness is not surprising while he has in his ears the echoes of the 
Congress economic programme of a year ago ; but already some parts 
of that have been smothered by the Government—for instance, the 
threat of early nationalisation of important industries. The Finance 
Minister who balances his budget after the country has weathered 
the storms of partition, provision for millions of refugees, the Kashmir 
“ war,” and an unprecedented shortage of food, has a right to claim 
that the finances of India are intrinsically sound. 


CONSERVATIVE DILEMMA 


HE recent correspondence in The Times on future Conserva- 
tive policy, to which many eminent members of the party 
have contributed, has resembled nothing so much as a session 

of the Oxford Group. Whatever other virtues it may have to display, 
it has been distinguished for candour. A bewildered candidate 
complains that he does not know what policy he is meant to be 
advocating, only to be reminded that he must make his own 
experiments and report results to the Central Office, which will 
then be able to judge what policy the electorate wants. Mr. Boothby 
asserts that the party has not a policy, and proceeds to recommend 
one. Mr. Richard Law dismisses Mr. Boothby’s policy as Socialism, 
and recommends the opposite. What nearly all contributors have 
in common is their preoccupation with the next General Election. 
This is natural and proper, but office, like happiness, eludes those 
who pursue it, and it is much to be doubted whether the best 
way of achieving power is to advertise your intention to adopt any 
policy which the electorate is willing to approve. It is no new 
thing that a political party should be disunited, and Socialists have 
small cause to be superior on this score, but, with a few notable 
exceptions, they have done their washing in private, and this gives 
them an advantage which the Conservatives can offset only by 
practising similar restraint. The first point about the correspondence, 
therefore, is that it ought not to have taken place. The harm which 
it has done by allowing the Opposition to be misrepresented as 
a horde of back-biting time-servers can only be undone if useful 
lessons are extracted from it. 

Undoubtedly the Opposition’s chief misfortune since 1945 has been 
Sir Stafford Cripps’s success in applying a fiscal policy which some 
Conservatives had, and all ought to have, recommended from the 
first day of the new Parliament. During 1947 Mr. Dalton fulfilled 
the Conservative ideal of a Socialist Chancellor to perfection, pro- 
ducing all the results which the Opposition had foreseen. There 
was for once almost complete unanimity between professional 
economists about the remedies which must be applied—strict but 
discriminating economy in Government expenditure, resistance to 
all but clearly justified wage-demands, purchase taxes to discourage 
inessential buying and mop up surplus wealth, and the reduction 
of dollar imports. This was the theme of some Conservative oratory, 
but the energies of the party as a whole were absorbed in the 
abstract defence of personal freedom and attacks on economic control 
and high taxation. Only a few Conservatives drew attention to 
the bankruptcy which must follow from the sterling convertibility 
clause in the American Loan Agreement, which compelled us to 
subsidise the dollar imports of half the world. 

The party shrank from the task of conveying to the electorate 
the simple lesson in economics that wages increasing faster than 
production means inflation, partly because they despaired of teaching 
the electorate anything, but mainly because they feared that Con- 
servative demands for economy would be interpreted as reactionary. 
The homely truth, that economic progress depends on saving and 
investment as well as on current production, and that a nation which 
consumes all its income will pay for present indulgence by future 
privation, was the main sting of the Conservative attack on Radical 
equalitarians throughout the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
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It postponed the revolution until 1945 and has thus been shown by 
experience to be a safer and more effective weapon than the appeal 
to immediate self-interest and the fanciful vituperation about con- 
centration camps which has been so much in vogue since. Had the 
Conservative Party talked common-sense economics while Mr. 
Dalton was squandering the nation’s resources, they might have 
disposed of him before Fate did their work for them, and have 
taken some share of the credit for Sir Stafford Cripps’s successes. 


In relation to long-term policy, the party’s plight seems little 
better. It has opposed nationalisation valiantly but unsuccessfully, 
and even if it returms to power in 1950 nationalisation will be 
an accomplished fact in most of the nation’s key industries. As 
Mr. Quintin Hogg pointed out, the election of 1945, like that of 
1832, initiated a revolution. The Conservative Party must in future 
operate within a new social and economic framework. Nevertheless, 
it is clear that many Conservatives still believe that Socialism will 
fail, reaction will come and the Conservatives will be swept back to 
power with a mandate to undo their predecessors’ work. The 
present, or some future, Socialist Government may fail, but the 
Socialist economic system which it has created will remain, and the 
public will demand, not a government of Liberal revolutionaries 
to restore the economic system of the nineteenth century, but a 
competent technocracy to apply the ultra-revolutionary and coercive 
measures necessary to rescue a Socialist economy from disaster. 
The logical reaction to the failure of democratic Socialism is not 
economic Liberalism but totalitarianism, and totalitarianism is equally 
repugnant to Conservative principles, whether it is administered by 
business-men and civil servants or by Mr. Piratin. This is the 
chief danger of that concentration of political and economic power 
which the Government has brought into being. 


It would, however, be impossible, even if it were not contrary 
to British constitutional practice, for a Conservative Government 
to try to forestall disaster by restoring the nationalised industries 
to their former owners. The party must therefore find a policy which 
enables it to accept nationalisation in so far as it is a fait accompli, 
while resisting its extension and breaking down the concentration of 
power to which it has already led. The first object of such a policy 
must be to transform the nationalised industries into self-governing 
entities. In opposing nationalisation the party would have done 
better to insist more than if has done on its irrelevance to the 
central industrial problem of the age, which is how to ensure high 
production in a state of full employment. The threat of dismissal, 
the weapon of a Liberal and contractual economy, has gone for ever, 
because it is unacceptable to the moral sense of the twentieth century, 
except when it is applied by a trade union, and because the public 
will not tolerate any Government which does not maintain a high 
level of employment. Profit, an incentive which did not apply to 
the majority of workers, is ruled out when the proceeds of industry 
are regarded as belonging to the community at large. At the same 
time, public ownership has revolutionised the function of trade 
unions, which are now in the dangerous position of having to bargain 
with the sovereign power. The moral of these facts, that British 
industry can no longer be conducted on a basis of legalised class- 
warfare, has not yet been clearly stated by any political party. It 
has received tentative expression in Mr. Butler’s Industrial Charter, 
but the only kind of expression which will commend it to the 
electorate is a detailed constitution for a nationalised industry, 
showing exactly what profit-sharing and joint control mean. 

Even this will not complete the Conservative task, for the average 
elector is still not convinced that a Conservative Government will 
maintain full employment. He is persuaded, and neither party has 
denied, that the crisis of 1929 was due to the anarchy of private 
competition. To prevent its recurrence the Government is imposing 
a régime of strict control at home. The crisis of 1929, however, 
was due not to the internal rivalry of British capitalists but to inter- 
national competition, and Sir Stafford Cripps is powerless to regulate 
this without recourse to those policies of commercial discrimination 
and restriction which, except as emergency measures, have been 
solemnly outlawed by the Havana Charter. The Liberal wing of 
the Conservative Party, represented in The Times correspondence 
by Mr Richard Law, is, however, unable to exploit this inconsis- 
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tency. Mr. Law himself believes that a measure of State regulation 
at home is essential, but that multilateral world trade is equally 
essential. He may be right to believe that increased preferences 
inside the Commonwealth and their extension to other countries are 
impracticable, but if so he must explain how the alternating slumps 
and booms which multilateral trading produced between the wars 
are to be prevented. He opposes Mr. Boothby’s case for preferences 
with the extraordinary argument that they involve planning and that 
planning is Socialist. There is, however, a fundamental difference 
between inter-State barter or bulk-purchasing, the characteristic 
methods of Socialism, and preferential trade agreements, which are 
intended to remove the need for them. It is a little surprising to 
find the policy which, in the form of Joseph Chamberlain’s advocacy 
of Imperial Preference, was the last constructive contribution of 
Radical Toryism to English economic thought, dismissed as a 
Socialist racket. Finally, Mr. Boothby’s critics complain that the 
electorate is not interested in the relative merits of bilateral and multi- 
lateral trading. The answer is that they were not interested in 
Imperial Preference until Chamberlain and Garvin launched a cam- 
paign which inspired more zeal and loyalty than anything which 
the Conservative Party did before or since. It is necessary to remind 
ourselves, however, that Mr. Law and Mr. Boothby belong to the 
same party, and until the issue between them, which is one of 
bread-and-butter if ever there was one, is settled, a vote for that 
party will be a gambler’s throw. What is essential is that the 
Conservative Party should not be prevented from stating its beliefs, 
when it has finally acquired them, by the paralysing conviction 
that nobody else can be made to share them. 


MR. TRUMAN’S TROUBLES 


By EDWARD MONTGOMERY 
New York, March 18th 
HE United States is rapidly returning to political normal. 
The President and the Congress are at loggerheads ; the 
economic pessimists are predicting the onset of a new 
depression ; Mr. John L. Lewis has called his soft-coal miners out 
on a strike that is not a strike but a two-weeks’ “ holiday ”—and 
another of its periodical municipal government scandals is looming 
in New York City. That is all as it should be. The essence of 
American political theory is the doctrine of “ checks and balances ”— 
the belief that the common welfare is best served by a system of 
government in which the struggle for political power is diversified 
by giving the freest possible play to the largest possible number of 
contending political groups and forces, so that the power of any 
one group or force is continually checked and balanced by the power 
of opposing groups and forces. Under this theory, to expect the 
machinery of government to run with the well-oiled smoothness of, 
say, a dictatorship is to expect not only the impossible but the 
undesirable. If ever the machinery of American government, either 
national or local, ran smoothly for more than a few minutes at a 
time without grinding its gears or frictional over-heating, Americans 
would begin to wonder if they were still living in a free country. 
So for the last few days we have had the spectacle of the Congress 
giving a very pretty demonstration of its power to check and balance 
the power of the President. On one day alone, last Tuesday, it 
administered three resounding checks. In the Senate his supporters 
had to admit defeat in their attempt, personally ordered by Mr. 
Truman, to outlaw the “filibuster,” which stood as an insuperable 
obstacle to enactment of his programme of “ civil rights ” for negroes. 
In the House of Representatives opponents of the strong rent-control 
legislation for which he had asked succeeded in writing in a clause 
giving local option on control to state and municipal authorities, a 
clause which virtually emasculated the entire Bill. And in the Senate, 
wgain, a committee refused to approve his appointment of his personal 
{riend and political crony, ex-Governor Mon Wallgren of Washing- 
ton, to be chairman of the National Security Resources Board. 
All three of these defeats for Mr. Truman came about in each 
«se as the result of an ad hoc coalition of anti-Truman Southern 
Democrats and Republicans. And bad for him as they were in them- 
selves, they presaged worse to come. After last Tuesday leaders of 
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the coalition were openly boasting that they had broken the control 
of the 81st Congress by Administration supporters within ten weeks, 
and that they would now be able to rewrite the whole of Mr. 
Truman’s “ Fair Deal” programme along more conservative lines. 
If they were right, that could mean for Mr. Truman the death of 
the whole scheme of “ civil rights ” legislation—Federal laws against 
the poll-tax, against lynching, against racial segregation and racial 
discrimination in employment—on which he has set his heart. It 
could mean no repeal of the Taft-Hartley labour law and its replace- 
ment by a modified Wagner Act, which Mr. Truman and the Demo- 
cratic Party had so faithfully promised in their campaign pledges. 
Labour is not going to forget that promise or forgive Mr. Truman 
and his party if they fail to fulfil it. It could mean, if not outright 
defeat, at least serious curtailment of many of the other measures 
envisaged in his “ Fair Deal” policy: higher taxes, economic controls, 
extension of social security, farm price supports. 

But it would be unwise to predict that it will necessarily mean 
all or even any of these things. The coalition between Southern 
Democrats and Northern Republicans which has administered these 
recent defeats is an uneasy alliance—many good Republicans would 
call it an unholy one. They are united only by their opposition to 
Mr. Truman on some specific issues. It remains to be seen how 
solidly that bond will hold them together on other issues where their 
interests are at variance. 

The rejection by the Senate Armed Services Committee of Mce. 
Truman’s appointment of his friend Mr. Wallgren to be chairman 
of the National Security Board is in another category altogether, 
and strikes even more sharply at the President’s political prestige 
and prerogatives. Nothing is more personally humiliating for a 
President—or for those whom he is trying to favour—than to have 
his personal appointments disapproved. Mr. Truman’s appointment 
of Mr. Wallgren to one of the key posts in the administration of 
national security followed closely upon that of another intimate 
political friend, Mr. Louis A. Johnson, to the even more important 
office of Secretary of Defence. Mr. Johnson, it is true, had had some 
experience of defence matters as Assistant Secretary of War in Mr. 
Roosevelt’s second Administration. But a good many people attri- 
buted Mr. Truman’s selection of him to replace Mr. James Forrestal 
less to the energy and ability he had shown in his previous post 
than to the energy and zeal he had shown in raising funds for the 
Democratic Party to finance the last election campaign, funds to 
which Mr. Johnson himself is reported to have contributed $250,000. 
In such circumstances it was not likely that Mr. Johnson’s appoint- 
ment would be disapproved by a Senate with a Democratic majority, 
however much some might dislike the idea that an office so vital 
to the national security should be made the reward for political 
services rendered. The rejection of Mr. Wallgren, however, shows 
that henceforward there is likely to be much closer scrutiny of 
Presidential appointments whose justification is more to be found 
in the appointee’s personal relations with Mr. Truman than in his 
capacity to serve the Party and the State. 

Another of Mr. Truman’s appointments has been under fire from 
another quarter. A week ago Mr. John L. Lewis, President of 
the United Mine Workers, ordered his 400,000 soft-coal miners to 
“take a holiday ” for two weeks as from last Monday, as, he claimed, 
a protest against the President’s selection of Dr. James Boyd to be 
director of the Bureau of Mines. Dr. Boyd had actually been acting 
as director for nearly a year, awaiting Senate confirmation of his 
appointment. Mr. Lewis labelled his miners’ “ holiday ” a memorial 
to the miners who had lost their lives in mine accidents during the 
period that Dr. Boyd had been director of the Bureau, which is 
responsible for the administration of mine safety regulations. As 
between Mr. Truman and Mr. Lewis, however, the Senate had no 
hesitancy whatever in its choice, and within three days of Mr. Lewis’s 
announcement a Senate committee had confirmed Dr. Boyd’s 
appointment by a vote of 10 to 1. If Mr. Truman could only 
come to a working arrangement with Mr. Lewis by which the 
latter would threaten to call out his miners as a protest against all 
Mr. Truman’s appointments, Mr. Truman would have no difficulty 
whatever. If there is one man in the country who can count upon 
unanimous Congressional opposition to everything he says and does, 
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it is Mr. Lewis. In fact, of course, what Mr. Lewis is doing—as 
the mine operators have been quick to point out—is simply to reduce 
the stocks of coal on hand, so that he will be in a better bargaining 
position when the time comes for him to call another strike. 

To turn to lighter things, the scandal that is developing in New 
York municipal politics has provided some delicious elements of 
both the mediaeval and the modern. A certain Mr. Clendenin Ryan, 
who appears to have inherited from his famous grandfather, Thomas 
Fortune Ryan, more millions than political acumen, has appointed 
himself head of a new “fusion” movement intended to oust Mavor 
O’Dwyer at the next mayoral election. To get publicity for his 
movement he has been nailing challenges to Mr. O’Dwyer on the 
door of City Hall, much in the manner of Martin Luther, accusing 
the Mayor of being in the pay of Frank Costello, allegedly the “ s!ot- 
machine rackets king of America.” From California Mr. Costello 
retorted that “he hasn’t enough influence in New York to fix a 
parking ticket.” Last week, Mayor O’Dwyer retaliated by unearth- 
ing a “conspiracy ” to tap the telephone lines of himself and other 
high officials of the city administration. He reported obtaining a 
confession from one Kenneth Ryan, a retired detective and “ wire- 
tapping ” expert, who up to six months ago had been charged with 
protecting the telephone lines in the City Hall, that he had been 
engaged to tap the lines of city officials by a lawyer who by a strange 
coincidence turns out to be an attorney for Mr. Clendenin Ryan, the 
presumption being that he did so to obtain evidence which would 
assist Mr. Clendenin Ryan in his campaign against Mr. O’Dwyer. 
“ Wire-tapping ” is supposed to be illegal in New York State, so a 
grand jury now has the whole matter under investigation. So far 
the chief sufferer in the case seems to have been a detective-sergeant 
of thirty years’ service, to whom Mr. Clendenin Ryan said a friendly 
“Hi, Charlie,” as he came out of the grand jury room. For that 
the detective-sergeant was within the hour demoted to the lowest 
rank of patrolman and ordered to resume pounding a beat. He 
managed, however, to save his sergeant’s pension by getting in his 
application for retirement before the demotion could take effect. 


Colonial Prospect 
WEALTH OF HONDURAS 


STEPHEN L. CAIGER 

UST before the war the Spanish-American Republic of Guate- 

mala issued a five-centavo postage-stamp map of Central 

America showing Guatemalan territory in buff with British 

Honduras left plain white beyond its eastern frontier. Early in 
the war years, when it seemed obvious that the British chicken was on 
the point of having its neck well wrung, Guatemala reissued a revised 
version of this stamp, this time with British Honduras also coloured 
buff. Since then she has never ceased to try to hypnotise herself 
into the belief that after three hundred years of British occupation 
the colony by rights belongs to Guatemala. Historically and senti- 
mentally this absurd claim is based upon the discovery of the coast- 
line of Honduras by Columbus in 1502, followed by the Papal 
charter bestowing it upon Ferdinand and Isabella. But there are 
more matter-of-fact motives underlying the revival of these pre- 
tensions today. There is the conviction, established by recent 
surveys and reports, that this hitherto neglected British colony is 
on the eve of vast economic development. Hidden away beneath 
the virgin bush, unexplored uplands and flooded savannahs of 
Honduras may lie such treasure of “green gold” in all its many 
forms as may make it one of the most profitable fields for enterprise 
in the Caribbean. 

Even without the corroboration of our Royal Commissions, 
Guatemala’s sudden interest in the place should open the eyes of the 
British public. It is an old story. For a hundred years after its 
discovery, when British Honduras seemed nothing but an uninhabit- 
able swamp, the Spaniards took no notice of it at all. Then the 
buccaneers of the early seventeenth century discovered logwood 
among the mangroves, and began cutting and selling it at anything 
from £5 to £100 a ton for the dye-works of Europe, until in 1670 
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the Governor of Jamaica could report that “the thriving and 
prosperous settlement at Belize increases His Majesty’s customs and 
the national commerce more than any of His Majesty’s colonies.” 
Whereupon the Spanish began to lay claim to the territory, making 
frequent incursions in force from Guatemala, until in 1783 the 
Treaty of Versailles confirmed the British occupation—and logwood 
lost its commercial importance. A little later, when the settlers 
discovered the value of mahogany, the Spanish renewed their claims 
and their attacks, until in 1798 the victory of S. George’s Bay (still 
celebrated as a national holiday in the colony) put an end to their 
molestation, and the Peace of Amiens left Honduras more securely 
than ever in our hands. In the middle of the nineteenth century 
again, when the success of sugar, bananas and other ventures excited 
the interest of Guatemala, she renewed demands which were settled 
and silenced by the treaty of 1859. During the present century 
British Honduras gradually ceased to be commercially enviable, 
and the relations between the colony and the republic became 
entirely amicahJe—until recently. 


The renewal of Guatemalan claims upon Honduras, therefore, is 
by the same token a most encouraging augury for the ature of 
Belize. Evidently the Spanish across the border have taken note 
of the Royal Commissions, even if the public at home have not. 
And indeed, if the latest Report of the Colonial Office (September, 
1948) is to be trusted, it would need but little enterprise and initial 
capital to turn the colony into a veritable Eldorado. The Com- 
mission were considering its possibilities (along with British Guiana) 
as a suitable sphere for large-scale immigraton from Europe and from 
other overcrowded parts of the West Indies. From the point of view 
of climate, health and general natural amenities the Commissioners 
were pleasantly surprised ; indeed, apart from one or two bitter 
remarks about the hotel accommodation in Belize, they make it sound 
like a potential West Indian Riviera—and, as one who has lived there 
and loved it, I agree. 

From the economic angle the Commissioners are decidedly 
optimistic. Here is one of the most fertile countries in the world, 
the size of Wales or Palestine, which has been lying virtually 
unexplored and fallow ever since the original Maya inhabitants 
deserted it (no one knows why) over five centuries ago. The popu- 
lation is under 60,000, mostly concentrated in the towns. The 
chief difficulties of development have been those of transport, but, 
since the Royal Commission of 1934, thousands of acres have been 
drained and hundreds of miles of road have been built connecting 
the interior with Belize. A few more roads, bridges and, above all, 
landing-piers and ports (there is deep water in the south of the 
colony) would open up illimitable possibilities at a comparatively 
low cost. With modern scientific and engineering methods, it would 
be no great labour to clear away the bush, thin the forests, drain 
the swamps, control the innumerable streams, build all-weather 
highways and construct deep-water piers. 

The soil is eminently suited to a variety of agricultural products. 
Mahogany may have had its day, but there is an abundance of other 
useful timber. The once extensive plantations of bananas, ruined 
by the Panama disease, could be replanted with immunised species. 
Sugar, another once successful crop, could be revived with more 
efficient machinery and marketing. Stann Creek grapefruit, gold- 
medallist of many Imperial Exhibitions, waits only for better ship- 
ping. The incredibly rich fisheries around the coast have never 
really been exploited. Turneffe sponges, once the best in the world, 
could be grown again. And conditions appear to be ideal for trial 
of several new (or almost new) ventures, such as dairy-farming and 
the harvesting of rice, cohune oil, cocoa, cassava, tobacco, abaca, 
sisal, oranges and groundnuts. 


Such is the green gold awaiting the twentieth-century buccaneer 
who is willing to pull up stakes in the land of fogs and forms to 
search for treasure in sun-kissed Honduras. Nor need his life be 
all work and no play. The Report speaks enthusiastically about the 
opportunities for sport—hunting and fishing—which (given decent 
hotel accommodation) could turn Belize, only a few hours distant 
by plane from Miami, into a kind of Caribbean Bermuda, thus open- 
ing up yet another industry in the tourist trade. 
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“TI DREAMT THAT I DWELT..” 


By OSBERT LANCASTER 


F ail the achievements of the late Serge Diaghileff none 

was more remarkable or widespread in its effects than his 

reintroduction of the painter to the theatre. Those 
privileged to see his earliest productions were immediately reminded 
of a long-forgotten truth, that the theatre generally, and the opera 
and ballet in particular, must appeal to the eye as well as the ear. 
This truth, like many others, was not immediately acceptable to the 
majority of opera-audiences ; the superstition that only against a 
traditionally realistic backcloth of old-world Nuremberg (more 
repellent, if possible, than the reality itself) could Hans Sachs give 
of his best died hard, and many felt that while it was possibly all 
right for Tsar Boris to shine in barbaric splendour King Mark had 
better keep to the familiar Viking outfit which had been run up by 
a litthe woman in Wardour Street some thirty years previously. 
Moreover, the more serious-minded feared, and given the con- 
temporary activities of Herr Reinhardt not altogether groundlessly, 
that sooner or later musical quality would be sacrificed to scenic 
effect. 

Needless to say, while Diaghileff’s example in time influenced 
almost every department of the theatre from Shakespeare to revue, 
Covent Garden long remained firmly opposed to all experiments, 
and it was not until after two wars that a policy of employing con- 
temporary painters to design scenery was adopted by the Royal 
Opera House. The intention was excellent, but for various reasons 
the results would generally seem to have been a little disappointing. 
Some of the selected artists, excellent in their own fields, were 
quite obviously those whose merits were least likely to survive 
translation to the stage, while the achievements of others showed 
every sign of having suffered severely at the hands of the electrician 
and the wardrobe mistress. So experienced a designer as Mr. Messel, 
whose sets for La Belle Héléne way back in the ’thirties had set 
an entirely new standard for British stage-design, seemed to have 
been so overcome by the magnitude of the opportunity presented 
by The Magic Flute that Sarastro acquired many of the characteristics 
of the Great Barnum, and his troupe, singing away against back- 
grounds that paid almost too open a tribute to Piranesi, appeared to 
include careful realisations of almost every illustration in the two- 
volume edition of Hottenroth’s Costume. The one completely 
successful opera-setting of the period was The Rape of Lucrece, 
but Covent Garden had nothing to do either with the selection of 
Mr. Piper or with the production. 

The recent production of Figaro would seem to mark a change 
of policy ; the flirtation with modern painting is over, but Wardour 
Street has not resumed her sway. Instead, a compromise has been 
effected ; entirely new sets and costumes have been provided, but 
art is kept firmly in its place. So lamentable is the resulting muddle 
of fantasy and realism, and so dangerous are the implications, that 
the production would seem to merit a more detailed analysis from 
the visual angle than it has yet received. 

On the rise of the curtain the audience is confronted 
with an apartment so gaunt and austere as to encourage 
the belief that we are back in the dear old “constructivist” 
*twenties, and that the whole performance is to take place 
against naked walls and minus all props. This illusion, how- 
ever, does not survive a glance at the two figures in the foreground, 


who are at once recognisable as the shepherd and shepherdess - 


from some old-fashioned dairyman’s window come to life; but no 
sooner have we reconciled ourselves to this late Victorian concep- 
tion of the eighteenth century than a further readjustment is made 
necessary by the appearance of Don Basilio, who might be a direct 
and successful realisation of a portrait by Allan Ramsay. The 
remaining characters in this act all conform to the sartorial stan- 
dards of the eighteenth century of Marcus Stone and Dendy Sadler. 

The second act presents no problems of locale, and we know at 
once where we are—in the residents’ lounge of a high-class but 
rather old-fashioned Bournemouth hotel which was completely 
redecorated somewhere around 1910. In the middle of this apart- 
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ment is discovered a lady wearing a Louis Quinze maternity gown J} 
with the costumes of the other characters we are already familiar, 
and the only other newcomer, a gardener, conforms exactly to the 
standards laid down for stage gardeners in the middle of the last 
century. 

In the third act the action takes place in a strange patio 
which might well have been designed as a display window for 
Messrs. Lyons by someone with very vague recollections of the 
work of the late Lovat Fraser. It is not a very solidly constructed 
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building and reacts violently to the frequent earth tremors 
which, at Covent Garden, seem as inevitable in Seville as 
in Memphis or on the banks of the Rhine. Half way 


through, the back wall is whisked, if that is the correct term 
to describe so laboured a progress, into the flies, revealing a 
vanishing perspective of fairly convincing yew-trees which for some 
reason the characters all persist in alluding to as cypresses. We 
can, however, tell that we are in a Southern clime, for Marcellina, 
very prudently at this late hour, has got into a mosquito-net. The 
newcomers include a familiar band of joyous peasantry, who appear 
to have looked in between performances of Trovatore and Hansel 
und Gretel, and a pair of Spanish dancers wearing costumes which a 
hundred posters for invalid port have rendered immediately 
recognisable. Finally, beneath a deep blue sky against which one 
momentarily expects to see a thin plume of smoke spell out the name 
of a popular brand of cigarettes, there rises a curious superstructure 
of steps and platforms in form much resembling the arrangement 
at the west end of Liverpool Street Station, but in detail more 
reminiscent of the garden section of the Ideal Home Exhibition. 

The moral of the sad story of Figaro, 1949, is clear. It is far, 
far better to stick to straightforward, old-fashioned realism and 
eschew all whimsy or fantasy unless these are accompanied and con- 
trolled by a sense of style. Among current productions which bear 
witness to this truth is School for Scandal at the New Theatre, 
Mr. Cecil Beaton’s sets and costumes may not invariably please all 
tastes, but the whole scene is kept together and justified by a sense 
of style which never plays him false, and which renders acceptable 
various flummeries, such as a super-abundance of footmen and 
exaggerated hair-styles, which in less skilled hands might well have 
proved a distracting nuisance. Above all it is consistent—a virtue 
which can justify almost any degree of fantasy. For while there 
is no aesthetic reason (although there may well be several dramatic 
ones) why Figaro should not be played in Victorian versions of 
eighteenth-century costume against sepia backcloths carefully copied 
from Marcus Stone or The Magic Flute in a setting of Batty Langley 
Gothick, such productions could only succeed were they completely 
consistent in every detail and the work of a designer with a sens¢ 
of style amounting to genius. Until Covent Garden has found 
someone with this invaluable gift, and the patience to cultivate it— 
for a sense of style, though not to be acquired by much labour, 
demands infinite study for its finest expression—it had far better 
stick to those dear old marble halls which have for so long proved 
equally convenient for the agonies of Tosca and the amours of the 
Don. 
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Undergraduate Page 
SANATORIUM STUDENTS 


By DEREK LINDSAY (Corpus Christi College, Oxford) 


N all there were seven of us—six men and one woman. Of the 

six men four had spent periods of between two and five years 

as members of the Forces. That which we had in common was 
the country of our birth, the present method of our education—we 
were all members of British universities—and the nature of our 
disease: tuberculosis. 

The immediate impact of the discovery that one is suffering from 
a serious disease is never inconsiderable ; when, however, it occurs 
during one’s last year at a university—when, in fact, one is within 
six months of graduating—and when one has already passed five 
years in the Army, the very baldness of the information is shattering. 
The compensatory machinery of self-adaptation, so often employed 
during the past decade, was, after its initial shaking, just beginning 
to function once again, and I was endeavouring busily to adjust 
myself to another break in the period of my education, which, under 
normal circumstances, should have been successfully concluded some 
six years earlier, when I received from the President of my college 
a letter containing information about an offer being made under 
the auspices of Don Suisse of treatment in Switzerland for students 
suffering from tuberculosis. To understand fully the significance 
of this gesture, it is necessary to reflect on the implications to the 
student of the unexpected diagnosis of T.B. In the first place, 
the greater part of the first year of treatment will be spent in bed. 
Certainly much time can be passed in active study—the student’s 
residence in a sanatorium will not be measured out in a stultifying 
succession of detective novels, as is so often the case with the average 
patient ; in contrast to this, however, is the fact that a student 
suddenly uprooted from academic surroundings and the company 
of chosen friends will experience a mental isolation which is quite 
beyond the conception of the ordinary invalid. Above all, when the 
individual capacity for prolonged application to study is lessened 
by disease, the need for congenial and stimulating companionship 
increases accordingly. 

The number of vacancies offered by Don Suisse was strictly 
limited, for the same offer was being made at the same time to 
members of different universities in various other countries. Never- 
theless, successful application was made on my behalf. On Decem- 
ber r9th, 1947, our small party of seven students arrived at its Swiss 
destination. The sanatorium in which we were quartered was both 
comfortable and well equipped ; we slept two in a room of reasonable 
proportions. The balconies commanded a magnificent view across 
the Valley of the Rhéne, the horizon being bounded to the east by 
Les Diablerets and to the west by the serene and imperturbable 
heights of the Dent du Midi (precisely the same view which must 
have met the eyes of James Elroy Flecker when, some thirty years 
earlier, he commenced his ill-destined sojourn at the next sanatorium 
to ours). We had been preceded by a group of half a dozen Polish 
students ; there followed us, in rapid succession, representatives from 
the universities of France, Italy, Finland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary 
and Greece. By the beginning of the New Year everyone had 
assembled. Before very long at least the simulacrum of a university 
routine was established. Multilingual committees were formed ; 
gramophone concerts, lectures and discussions were organised. It 
is doubtful whether there was one student who did not devote 
the greater part of his available strength to either the pursuit of 
his own particular subject or to the acquisition of a new language. 

The cordiality which existed on all sides was remarkable, the 
more so when it is realised that a large proportion of the students 
had been active participants on opposing sides during the course of 
the war which had only just finished. No national antipathies were 
expressed, and I doubt if many were felt; with the exception of 
one ex-member of the Wehrmacht, who still expressed violently 
Fascist views, nobody discussed politics. The predominant impres- 
sion was of a very active desire to forget past follies for which one 
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had not been responsible in an endeavour to achieve in the present 
a measure of co-operation and mutual understanding. At last even 
the Fascist became sweet-tempered and, in the company of a Swiss 
nurse, an Italian nurse, a Swiss secretary, a Czech medical student 
and a Swiss priest, generously volunteered a direct transfusion of 
his Axis blood into my Allied veins at a time when my situation 
was Critical. 

Whilst common interests, common hopes and common fears tended 
to emphasise far more the similarities than the dissimilarities which 
existed amongst us, certain national traits in manners became observ- 
able during the course of the early weeks. I am not qualified to 
judge what in the eyes of the others must have appeared to be the 
most curious of English characteristics, unless it was that of excessive 
tea-drinking, coupled with an insular, and thus perplexing, sense of 
humour. For the rest, however, one was continually startled by 
the French mania for shaking hands both first thing in the morning, 
last thing at night and upon every chance encounter in a corridor ; 
by the appetite of the Italians for macaroni which was such that, not 
content with eating it at lunch and dinner, they also cooked it in 
between whiles in their rooms, and by the male Hungarians who— 
exaggeratedly polite and tending to click their heels whenever occasion 
presented itself—wore hair-nets in bed at night and even retained 
them well into the following morning. An extremely pleasant Pole 
with whom I shared a room received from his home regular con- 
signments of sausages, for which, in company with his compatriots, 
he possessed a very marked inclination. The sausages were of all 
sizes and thicknesses, and often bore the marks of incisions made 
by suspicious customs officials, who doubtless considered each one 
of them in the light of some subtle form of container. Each sausage 
on receipt was lovingly tended by my friend. During the day the 
whole collection would be put out on the balcony to air ; at night, 
to avoid the rigours of the Swiss nocturnal climate, each sausage 
was individually suspended in the interior of our wardrobe, their 
place of concealment being only too easily revealed by the savoury 
odour which clung both to them and to everything with which they 
came into contact. 

Treatment for tuberculosis is drastic; alas, our multifarious 
activities possessed a background little comparable with that 
of the placid atmosphere of an international summer school, 
to resemble. 


which, in all other respects, we seemed most 
The case-histories of many of the students comprised the 
record of a_ struggle of several years against the most 


treacherous of diseases, and often a series of painful and pro- 
tracted operations. Life was continually under a shadow, and from 
time to time death struck suddenly. One remembers the young 
Englishman who had an haemoptysis whilst whistling the theme of 
a Mozart concerto to a Polish student, and who died shortly after- 
wards. One remembers the Czech medical student who, so opti- 
mistic the morning of his operation, was to die the same evening, 
and the baskets of great, ripe cherries sent the next day by his 
young widow to all of us—a last and infinitely touching gesture. 

Excellent medical attention and a good climate accomplished some 
very definite results. Many students were enabled to return to their 
countries with a far better prospect of regaining their health than 
had existed hitherto. In a more abstract sense much also had been 
achieved. It would be trite to over-emphasise the significance of 
newly-found sympathies between persons of different races and out- 
look, or to draw the facile conclusion that good relations and tolerance 
between similar sections of different communities must tend in time 
to gain wider currency ; unhappily this is not the case. But at least 
as far as each member of Don Suisse is concerned, any future 
reference to “the Finns,” “the Italians” or “the English” will 
conjure up an idea which is formulated in terms of persons 
actually encountered, rather than the cold, arbitrary and featureless 
concept of a foreigner, formed and shaped as it usually is from 
the melting-pot of hearsay and national prejudice. This new 
comprehension, and the varied experiences which gave rise to it, 
in a world where means of access to many countries becomes ever 
more difficult, serves to make rich in memory and positive in out- 
come a period which, under less favourable circumstances, could 
so easily have been both tedious and sterile. 
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By HAROLD 


measured summary of the report on The Criminal Law and 

Sexual Offenders. This report represents the views of a com- 
mittee jointly appointed by the British Medical Association and the 
Magistrates Association ; as such, it should have an important effect 
upon those interested in legal reform. Unfortunately, as Mr. Cecil 
points out, the framers of the report have been so coy and cautious 
that the ordinary reader will find it difficult to discover what they 
advocate and even what they mean. I am fully prepared to believe 
that all the varied forms of perversion can be catalogued under the 
four headings of mental illness, character deviation, sub-average 
intelligence, and physical abnormality. I do not see, however, that 
this analysis gets us any further ; it amounts to saying that people 
who behave oddly in such matters must be odd. Nor am I really 
satisfied by the intrusion of psychological vagueness into what should 
be the solemn precisions of the law. Once you begin to allow such 
truly meaningless formulas as “ character deviation” to justify anti- 
social conduct, you will end by losing sight of the real purpose of all 
law, which is the reasonable protection of the public. It may be 
true that a person who indulges in indecent exposure is to be pitied 
as an invalid rather than punished as a criminal ; but this does not 
alter the fact that those who are afflicted with this malady must be 
forcibly restrained. It is admirable that the advance of medical 
psychology should have convinced most reasonable people that ‘t 
is an error to treat as ordinary criminals people who are afflicted with 
Pituitary defects. Already, under the Criminal Justice Act, 1948, 
this change of attitude has been recognised in section 77 (3) (f), which 
provides for psychiatric treatment for such cases. But I am left 
wondering whether even the most gifted psychiatrist can do much to 
change defective glands, and whether either the public or those 
suffering from glandular deficiencies will derive lasting comfort from 
77 (3) (f). 


| WAS pleased to read in the Spectator last week Mr. R. H. Cecil’s 


* * * * 


I should like to see the lawyers themselves settle down to examin- 
ing the whole field, with a view to ascertaining whether the existing 
law is in accord with modern knowledge, and whether, in its present 
form, it fulfils, or goes beyond, its own essential purpose, which is 
the protection of the public. I have the utmost confidence in lawyers, 
and should prefer their opinion on the subject to a!l the bright ideas 
of the psychiatrists. They would find, I am sure, that in many 
respects the present law goes beyond what is needed for ordinary 
social decency, and that it is, as Mr. Cecil points out, coloured by 
the remaining vestiges of Hebraic doctrine. The savage prohibitions 
of Leviticus XVIII need not necessarily be applicable to our highly 
developed civilisation, nor need we assume that any relaxation of 
these enactments would defile the whole community so that “ the 
land itself vomiteth out her inhabitants” It would be found perhaps 
that the Code Napoléon, with its careful distinction between self- 


regarding and other-regarding acts, with its provisions against public - 


offences or the corruption of the young, offered a more intelligent 
and humane example. It is surely regrettable that we, who in so 
many matters are in the van of enlightenment, should in regard to 
this branch of law be too rigid and obtuse. It is an axiom of legal 
philosophy that a law which has ceased to correspond to the con- 
science or intelligence of the community becomes, not merely obsolete 
in itself, but damaging té the habits of obedience which any ordered 
community acquires. The psychiatrists have. done fine work in 
enlarging our understanding and exposing prejudice ; let the lawyers 
now get to work themselves. 
* * * a 


I am by temperament an obedient person, and not among those 
who enjoy disobedience for disobedience’s sake. Yet I am conscious 
that I must often violate the existing laws of my country. I was 
boasting the other day that I had not, to my knowledge, broken any 
of the restrictions, provisions and regulations which have abounded 
since the war. It was an idle and a foolish boast. “Have you never,” 
I was asked, “thrown crumbs to the birds?” This question 
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shattered my complacency. My first action every morning, when irf 
the country, is to scatter crumbs upon a bird-table outside the dining- 
room window. This innocent Franciscan action, I now learn, is an 
offence against the law. It is salutary from time to time to be 
reminded of one’s own iniquities, and to realise that, whereas we are 
immensely tolerant of all the vices to which we are ourselves addicted, 
we regard with horror and contempt those who surrender to tempta- 
tions by which we do not happen ourselves to be assailed. I contend 
none the less than I am not a natural law-breaker and that since I 
left the university I have not actually been found out committing 
any indictable felony or misdemeanour. There must, moreover, exist 
within me a certain unrealised fibre of caution, since in spite of the 
many hundreds, or even thousands, of articles and reviews that I 
have written, I have only three times in my life been threatened with 
a libel action. The first occasion was when, in all innocence, I 
referred to a patent disinfectant in terms which suggested that it 
contained a poisonous substance. This case was settled out of court. 
The second occasion was when I wrote a paragraph which the sub- 
editor headed “It is possible not to be thrilled . . .” and which 
Edgar Wallace asserted exposed him to ridicule and contempt. And 
the third occasion was when I suggested that a certain book might 
do more harm than good. This case actually reached the law-courts ~ 
but was dismissed as frivolous. 
x *x x * 

It does happen, however, that sometimes, through inattention or 
a lack of awareness, I have caused pain to people whom I had no 
desire whatsoever to offend. In every form of communication— 
whether it be a review, an article, a broadcast or an ordinary letter— 
the writer, consciously or unconsciously, addresses himself to an 
individual. I am often awaré, when I write a review, that the 
audience that I have in mind is not the ordinary reader, but the 
author of the book which I am revieWing. It is to him or her that 
I address my thoughts. Occasions may arise when this concentration 
upon an individual audience renders one insensitive to the feelings 
of others who may indirectly be involved. The other day, for 
instance, I reviewed Mr. John Dickson Carr’s admirable biography 
of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. Having some experience of the difficul- 
ties and temptations which assail a biographer, I went out of my 
way to express admiration for the skill which Mr. Dickson Carr had 
shown. I went so far as to say that Mr. Dickson Carr, in disclosing 
to us the high romantic strain which inspired so much of Conan 
Doyle’s writings and activities, had managed to write “an interesting 
book about a perscn who possessed an uninteresting mind.” In 
trying to please the author I caused deep offence to the surviving 
members of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s family. When their com- 
plaints reached me, I re-read my article from their point of view, 
forcing myself to imagine what I should have felt if someone had 
written similar words about my own father. I was then appalled 
by what I had written and by the pain which I had caused. Conan 
Doyle was a man of the utmost nobility ; he fought for the right 
with unabated energy and tremendous determination ; he did great 
good, he redressed injustice, he battled for causes which, but for 
him, might well have been lost. I had had no desire to sneer at 
Conan Doyle, still less any desire to offend his family. But owing 
to this concentration, or suspension, of attention I committed an 
error of taste and sympathy. For which I am glad to do penance, 

* * * * 


I do not feel, however, that this error requires the ministrations 
of a psychiatrist. But the incident has shown me that one should 
never allow the rush and rattle of daily life to blur sensitiveness to 
the feelings of others. That one should repent such errors even as 
one should, I suppose, repent all breaches of the law. And that 
most people, if they recognise and seek to atone for their occasional 
deviations from proper conduct, will not find it necessary, when 
disaster threatens, to appeal piteously to the safeguard of section 
77 (3) (f). Is there not a danger that too many psychological excuses 
will destroy ordinary personal responsibility ? 
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THE THEATRE 


“ Adventure Story.”’ By Terence Rattigan. (St. James’s.) 

Ir Mr, Terence Rattigan needs a test of the innate vitality of his 
Adventure Story he must surely have found it in the alacrity with 
which London's dramatic critics have sped back to their dusty 
Plutarchs. I did it myself: less from a carping curiosity to find out 
what Mr. Rattigan had borrowed and what he had invented than 
from a wish to remember more about the characters and events he 
has resuscitated, and which one has, since schooldays, long forgotten. 
In fact, the selections from Plutarch’s record which he has used 
in the construction of this play about the conquests of Alexander 
the Great show once again what has long been evident—that Mr. 
Rattigan has a remarkable, and moreover a remarkably developed, 
dramatic gift. The incidents which he has sieved from Alexander’s 
ten years of victories combine to provide an extraordinarily 
entertaining and enjoyable evening. 

Adventure Story is intensely theatrical—in the full, rich, old- 
fashioned sense of that now degraded word. Watching the suc- 
cession of luxurious, Pollock-like scenes which follow each other 
with a satisfying rapidity, you recapture some of the excitement the 
theatre gave you as a child. The story, like all success stories 
building up to tragedy, is compelling in a high degree. Mr. Rattigan 
has done two things to make his play up to date—one, rather 
questionahly, has been to write the dialogue in the idiom of the late 
. war, the other, more harmless, to give Alexander a fashionable father- 
complex, and a desire to find a substitute mother-figure, which he 
does in the heavy-lidded and resigned Queen-Mother of Persia. The 
trouble with the war-time slang of the dialogue is that it gives 
one the sort of boring jolts which Mr. Shaw deliberately delivered 
in Caesar and Cleopatra. Instead of adding to the reality of the 
illusion, it detracts from it by jerking your attention away from the 
play. Then, too, the military slang of the Second German War is 
already dated and beginning to be quaint ; snapped out by Alex- 
ander’s Greek generals it seems infinitely more archaic than the 
tunics, buskins and fine furred helmets with which Mr. Wakhevitch 
has splendidly provided them. 

As the Queen-Mother of Persia, Miss Gwen Ffrancon-Davies 
gives a superlative and resonant performance, the best of the play; 
there is a purely oriental exhaustion about her acting of this part 
which forms a_ stimulating contrast to Alexander’s barbaric 
optimism. Mr. Paul Scofield’s Alexander has the requisite zest, 
the bravado and the youthful charm which Mr. Rattigan’s con- 
ception of the réle demands: but on occasions the bravado became 
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stagy and the charm a trifle kittenish. Mr. Noel Willman as Darius 
treated with dignity and humanity a character which could have 
seemed absurd, and Mr. Devlin, as the assassin Bessus, makes the 
final murder of his master in a derelict chariot persuasive and 
acceptable. In the first scene of the play (the Prologue, like the 
Epilogue, shows Alexander’s Babylonian deathbed) Miss Veronica 
Turleigh gives a remarkable interpretation of the Pythia of Delphi, 
the sinister but somewhat bewildered priestess of Apollo who 
accidentally declares Alexander to be invincible. This is possibly 
the only dialogue in the play likely to be unintelligible to those 
with failing memories of Plutarch, but even Mr. Rattigan could 
not help that. The important ancillary parts of Alexander’s 
handsome favourite Hephaeston (Mr. Julian Dallas) and the 
brusque, noble Philotas (Mr. Robert Flemyng) are executed with 
intelligence as well as with the physical vigour they demand. Mr. 
Glenville’s production, and Mr. Wakhevitch’s exciting sets, merit 
enthusiastic praise. Never for a moment is the mounting tension 
of the adventure story eased, and, really, what a relief it is to 
find a play which is such excellent theatre, and makes no intellec- 


tual and very few emotional pretensions or demands. J. P.-H. 
THE CINEMA 
“The Accused.” (Plaza.)——“ Easter Parade.” (Empire.)}——‘“Aux 


Yeux du Souvenir.”” (Studio One.) 


TIME is, on the whole, kind to film stars. Although it robs them of 
the sparkle and bounce, the flashing eye and rounded cheek of their 
youthful days, in so doing it lays bare any histrionic abilities inherent 
in its victims, and those whom once we valued for their beauty can 
be re-valued for their talents. I am thinking at the moment of Miss 
Loretta Young who, in The Accused, proves she can be more than 
the conventional heroine she has been in the past. As a teacher of 
psychology in a college (dear heavens, if only someone could teach 
botany for a change !), who kills a student in self-defence and is 
too scared to tell anyone about it, she gives a most sensitive and 
sympathetic performance, not disdaining to look, as any other woman 
would look in similar circumstances, old and sick with dread. I 
thought Miss Young excellent, and somehow it gave me great 
pleasure to see how gracefully she has stepped off the pedestal of 
glamour into the warmer world of reality. 

In this somewhat over-long film, which has nevertheless some of 
the most reasonable dialogue heard for a long time, she is assisted 
by two versatile actors, Messrs. Robert Cummings and Wendell 
Corey, and is directed by William Dieterle ; and when we are released 
from the bondage of psychological chatter, as solemn as it is incom- 
prehensible, these four make a lively and agreeable pattern. Inci- 
dentally I am beginning to wonder whether the study of psychology 
is to the student’s advantage. It seems, at any rate, that all screen 
psychologists get themselves into far worse jams than the average 
man ; their love affairs are of immense complexity, their inhibitions 
chronic, and, unlike you and me, they tend to become involved in 
murders. Miss Young may be a “cyclothymic cutie,” but I can’t 
See it does her any good. 


* * * + 


Mr. Fred Astaire, with whom I have been faithfully in love for 
the past twenty years, is with us once more, in a Technicolor called 
Easter Parade ; and I found, as often occurs in the presence of the 
beloved, that the years had slipped away from me like forgotten 
dreams. Seeing Mr. Astaire unchanged, dancing with that same 
exquisite crispness in top hat, white tie and tails, twirling that same 
swagger cane and singing in that same small but charming voice 
made me believe that I, too, was unchanged. I became filled with 
unbounded gaiety, my spirits soared like hysterical larks, and a 
dizzy desire to run somewhere very fast or jump something very 
high overcame me. Still with little bubbles of pleasure effervescing 
inside me and with youth only a step behind, I find it hard to 
review Easter Parade seriously. It appeared to me to be perfect. 
Miss Judy Garland is not only a first-rate comedienne and singer, 
but she also manages on this occasion to keep her end up, or perhaps 
I should say her feet up in the dancing line. She does not fall far 
short of Mesdames Rogers and Hayworth, making up for certain 
biological defects by what can best be described as spontaneous 
combustion. Miss Ann Miller also dances beautifully, the score 
is by Mr. Irving Berlin and there are some very pleasing touches of 
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humour. As an antidote to every woe from heartbreak to corns I 
commend unreservedly, and with the foolish grin still plastered 
across my face, Easter Parade. 


* * * 7 


Aux Yeux du Souvenir concerns the love of an air hostess, Mile. 
Michele Morgan, for an entirely irresponsible but supposedly irresis- 
tible pilot, M. Jean Marais. He loves her, leaves her, breaks her 
heart, returns apparently unaware of the suffering he has caused 
her, makes her fall in love with him all over again, and in general 
behaves like a cad. Mlle. Morgan is extremely gocd, so much so that 
it annoys One to see her throw herself away on such a worthless 
fellow. M. Marais’s enfant terrible is just a bit too much out of 
this world, and if I really believed that men such as he were put in 
charge of passenger planes I would never fly again. M. Jean 

elannoy has directed this film with a happy eye and ear for 
detail, and if one is not too distracted by the hero’s distressing 
charm to appreciate it there is much in this film deserving of praise. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


I THINK that most honest people will admit that they found Wozzeck 
in concert form almost unbearable, because practically unintelligible. 
Following the text and stage directions (more helpful than the music) 
in a score and drawing on memories of stage performances in the 
past, I was lucky; but even so I felt that I was grasping at the 
shadow of the work. Wozzeck is excellent theatre ; but imagine a 
concert performance of Verdi’s Falstaff, where the music and the 
drama are interwoven about as inextricably. There at least you 
would have the singing voice; but Sprechgesang, effective in the 
theatre as part of the stylised realism of the piece, is meaningless 
and even ludicrous in the Albert Hall. The vast orchestra, which 
should, of course, be in a pit beneath the singers, engulfed them on 
the platform and was altogether too prominent, whereas it should 
only provide comment, parallel or illustration of the nightmare that 
is being enacted on the stage. 

I cannot think that those people who speak sentimentally about 
Wozzeck as “the tragedy of the common man” can ever have seen 
a performance, or even a score, of Berg’s work. The whole interest 
of the piece lies in its exploration of the borderland between sanity 
and insanity, and although the “common man” is used to many 
compliments nowadays, I very much doubt if he would take identi- 
fication with Wozzeck very kindly. Heinrich Nillius and Suzanne 
Danco sang and spoke-sang excellently as Wozzeck and Marie, and 
the whole performance, for which in spite of the foregoing criticism 
we should be most grateful to the B.B.C., was on a high level. 


* * * * 


Bruckner’s Third Symphony, played by the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra under van Beinum on March 17th, seemed remarkably 
short and on a comparatively small scale. The Scherzo is a wholly 
successful dance movement, light-hearted and vigorous and worthy 
of the comparison which it invites with the Scherzos of Beethoven. 
A great deal has been written of the “religious inspiration” of 
Bruckner’s music, as of Franck’s ; but do lack of sophistication and 
great familiarity with the organ really constitute anything per se 
religious ? If we knew nothing of Bruckner’s life and personality 
should we really be able to find evidence of religious faith in his 
music ? Or is it merely that his orchestration and his habits of 
writing reveal the organist and there is in our minds an association— 
purely fortuitous of course—between organs and churches ? Cer- 
tainly it is a strange fact, if Bruckner is so essentially a religious 
composer, that his greatest admirers seem to be people of German 
race but not in any way remarkable for their piety. 

I suspect that the appeal of his music, like that of Elgar to English- 
men, is something more subtle. I know the Austrian countryside 
just well enough to get a sniff of it in Bruckner’s music and Austrians 
quite well enough to recognise the Austrian in the charm of Bruck- 
ner’s episodes and the good-humoured clumsiness with which he 
strings them together. That Bruckner wrote his music A.M.D.G. is 
really neither here nor there; so, no doubt, did Sir Frederick 
Ouseley and John Bacchus Dykes. Reputation rests on perform- 
ance, not intention; and if, as we had hoped, the world one day 
really gets “smaller” and Austria is within easy holiday reach, 
this will do more to make Bruckner’s music popular than would a 
religious revival. 
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Lovers of flamenco and Spanish dancing in general should not 
miss Mariemma, Paco Fernandez and José Toledano dancing at the 
Princes Theatre—or Paco de la Isla playing the guitar. This is 
the perfect integration of music with dancing, where heels and 
castanets are the audible expression of the dancers’ own rhythm 
and the guitarist, seated almost among the dancers, gives and receives 
innumerable minute stimuli such as no conductor in the orchestral 
pit can ever hope to exchange with his dancers. 

Martin Cooper. 
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SETTING OUT 


Loth to leave, yet eager to look 
For what, beyond my travel, 

I shall at last unravel, 

I close all knowledge with the book, 
Lock the small, familiar room, 
And walk toward my doom. 


This is the journey we shall take 
Whether or not agreeing, 

Blind-eyed or sharply seeing. 

The moment comes, and we forsake 
Habit, loved ones, all we own, 

And walk forth alone. 


Who wants to go? Only a few 
Diseased in mind or spirit, 

Hoping they may inherit 

Fortunes no mortal ever knew: 

They boast, no doubt, how they will rise 
And walk toward the prize. 


But I am one who faces both 
Homeward, where all passion 

Still lives in a fashion, 

And outward where, with feeling loth 
I see kindlings of new desire 

And walk toward that fire. 


Enough of foolish talk, to crave 
For one, or dread the other. 
Best let adventure smother 
Thoughts of either side the grave. 
That way alone—the summons come— 
We walk toward our home. 
RicuarD CHURCH. 
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LETTERS TO 


SOVIET RESHUFFLE 


S1r,—I hope your contributor, Mr. Richard Chancellor, will forgive me, 
but after reading his article Soviet Reshuffle in the Spectator of March 
11th, I am forced to admit that I am left with a distinct and uncomfort- 
able suspicion that he has not been playing fair. Mr. Chancellor addresses 
himself to an extraordinary difficult task, and it is not really to be 
supposed that, on the basis of a 60-word Tass announcement, he or 
anyone else is able to provide a thoroughly satisfactory answer to the 
question: “What do the changes inside the Kremlin mean tte Quite 
rightly he approaches his subject obliquely and uses the inferential 
method, of which he spoke in his interesting article of January 7th last, 
but he uses it in so cavalier a way that he must have set many readers, 
besides myself, against him. All, I suppose, were anxicus to hear what 
Mr. Chancellor had to say on the reshuffle, the more so now that 
Voznesensky has also been withdrawn to the seclusion of the Politburo, 
but how many of us must have soon lost heart, baffled by the speculation, 
conscious only that your contributor was raising too many contentious 
: In a word, Mr. Chancellor does not convince. 
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issues and settling none. 
Why ? 

First, there is his astonishing opening illustration of the Rugby football 
side where, by pursuing an unhappy analogy too quickly and too far, 
Mr. Chancellor, in effect, begins by begging the question. It is, I am 
afraid, too much to ask a reader simply to accept on trust the view that 
the “captain of the Russian fifteen” has relegated himseif to the touch- 
line and that his place on the field has been taken by Molotov, supported, 
so Mr. Chancellor avers, by the “steady” Mikoyan. The point is too 
important to be treated thus, and Mr. Chancellor would have done far 
better had he kept his nose closer to the ground and provided some hint 
of a suggestion of the evidence upon which this belief of his is founded. 
One gathers from subsequent paragraphs that Mr. Chancellor holds the 
opinion that the “personal authority of another great Russian leader is 
waning ”; that Stalin’s strength is ebbing. But still we are not confronted 
with evidence: instead, Mr. Chancellor fobs his readers off with a curious 
and, I consider, wholly misleading parallel. The situation today, he 
contends, is in several respects similar to that existing at the time of 
Lenin’s death. In fairness he ought to have said that the climate within 
and without the Party is notably different now and that the relationship 
today of the Central Committee to Stalin, the Vozhd, has markedly 


changed from that existing at the close of Lenin’s tempestuous life.» 


And he might have added that where Lenin fell victim to two crippling 
strokes between 1922 and 1923, before dying of a third at the beginning 
of 1924, there is no firm evidence to support the view that Stalin is an 
invalid, a puppet in power; on the contrary, he appears still to be a 
remarkably fit man for all his 70 years, in full possession of his faculties 
and still the undisputed master of his household. It is, I think, note- 
worthy that he has not, as far as I can ascertain, wintered in Sochj this 
year. 

Secondly, Mr. Chancellor seems to have convinced himself that the 
19th Congress will be an international, rather than an all-Russian affair. 
I am far from convinced by the evident ease with which he accepts this 
thesis. In the first place the conception of the “new democracy,” as Mr. 
Chancellor must be aware, has certain obvious limitations to it, and of 
these one of the most important is that whereas the satellites are States 
en route to Marxian Socialism, the “Soviet Union, as its apologists do 
not tire of telling us, is now en route to full Communism. This is not 
only a theoretical difference ; it shows itself in outward forms. Thus it is 
that the Soviet Union has takere care to set up special agencies for co- 
ordinating its junior partners’ activities and integrating their systems 
into its own in the shape of the Cominform and the Council for Mutual 
Economic Aid. In the second place, notwithstanding the tremendous 
strides which the orbit States have made in the past year towards 
complete Sovietisation, it is undeniable that there are still far too many 
weaknesses and umevennesses in party, Governmental and economic 
structures to recommend any one of the orbit leaders to a place on the 
new Central Committee. It is, I think, much more likely that a formal 
application from individual satellites for inclusion within the Soviet 
Union under Article 14(c) of the Stalin Constitution would come first, 
with elections to the Central Committee to follow. 

Thirdly, there are those many points of detail which Mr. Chancellor 
chooses rather to slip lightly over than dwell upon. The mysterious 
Marshal Vasilievsky is appointed to command the ill-assorted and feeble 
armies of the orbit States ; Mikoyan is linked with the affaire Varga; 
Molotov is regarded as a star of the same magnitude as Stalin in the 
Red firmament; monarchical Stalinism must, Mr. Chancellor asserts, 
be reconciled with “ all that is left of pure Marxism,” etc. But why, one 
is bound to ask, why must all these things be ? And why, one feels, 
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as one reaches Mr. Chancellor’s “comparatively simple” conclusion, 
does the reshuffled team inspire so little “confidence” ? Is it not just 
possible, one asks, that the “ great captain” also realises what scope his 
departure will leave to “that streak of selfish and irresponsible indi- 
vidualism . . . inherent in the Russian nature” ?—and has he not had 
21 years of power in which to solve a problem which Lenin left unsolved 
in three ? 

Perhaps Mr. Chancellor, in a sequel, would be good enough to advance 
some of the evidence upon which he bases himself, because in its absence 
his present article must remain a purely speculative account and, as 
such, of very little value to the serious student of Soviet affairs — 
Yours faithfully, 5. Bes 


VISITS TO CHILDREN IN HOSPITAL 


S1R,—Your correspondent’s letter raises a very acute problem. Parents 
would no doubt be willing to waive their rights if they were certain 
that this was for the good of the child. But is it? The following experience 
may be of interest. Our baby of eight months had to be treated in hospital 
for a severe scald. According to the hospital rules I had no contact 
with him for over a fortnight ; after that he had apparently forgotten me 
so I was allowed to see him. This child at the age of five, though mentally 
rather advanced, cannot speak properly and shows various symptoms 
which caused us to take him for psychiatric advice. We were assured 
that this early shock of separation from both his home and parents was 
sufficient cause for his present trouble, and it was definitely stated to us 
by two psychiatrists that‘if I had been allowed to visit him and be with 
him the trouble would probably not have arisen. In this case there was no 
question of a sudden weaning ; the child had been already fully weaned 
before the accident. The dilemma for parents is an exceedingly painful 
one.—I am, yours obediently, Mary Dun op. 
The College, Durham. 


S1r,—Any parent who is so unhappy as to have to leave a child in 
hospital can only hope that whilst its bodily ills are being tended its 
mind will not suffer irreparable damage. When I collected my three- 
year-old daughter from a six-week sojourn in a children’s hospital, 
I was told that though she had “fretted ” at first—she had, I understand, 
wept for three whole days—she was now anxious to remain in hospital. 
She certainly eyed me strangely. On our long journey home she scarcely 
spoke, except to say, “Is Mummy at home?” It was only much later, 
weeks afterwards, when she had regained some sense of security, that 
we learned that she had been informed by some of her fellow-patients 
of the ultimate fact of life, namely death, and that she had been per- 
suaded that all of us at home were dead. From infancy she had been 
accustomed to having a small piece of silky material to handle as she 
went to sleep, a source of tactile comfort. The nurses were most under- 
standing about this when I told them, When I had gone they took it 
from her and told her that she was “too old for that sort of thing ”—too 
old at three, and with your heart breaking! I will not trespass further 
Oa your space to describe what else we learned in the ensuing weeks 
when she played at “ hospitals” with her dolls—Yours faithfully, 
I Moultrie Road, Rugby. W. A. THORNTON. 


S1r,—H. G. Monro-Davies’ letter in the Spectator of March 18th does 
not take into consideration the fact that most children are in hospital for 
a serious illness. If they were not seriously ill they would be treated 
at home by their own practitioner. Visits of parents leave wards and 
hospital routine in chaos. Nurses spend much time after the departure 
of parents calming crying children, when they should possibly be doing 
something connected with the patients’ actual recovery from illnesses. 

If a visit by relatives is considered necessary the hospitals do arrange it. 
It is a normal function of any hospital to get relatives to the bedside of 
any patient whose condition is likely to be improved by such a visit. 
Visits to children in hospital have no parallel in visits to grown-ups who 
can control their emotions and think for themselves.—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, J. B. Wuitcomse, W.O.I., R.A.M.C, 

Ivy Cottage, The Gardens, Sandbach, Cheshire. 


WORK AND PROMOTION IN THE R.A.F. 


Sir,—The man-power shortages of the Royal Air Force have caused a 
considerable amount of comment during recent weeks, and as one released 
from that Service some eight months ago I should like to put forward two 
suggestions, the implementation of which might well improve the morale 
and the recruiting figures of the Air Force. The most likely source of 
regular airmen at the present time is the great mass of conscripts who 
have had some experience of the Service. Consequently it is of paramount 
importance that the individual conscript should be impressed with the 
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R.A.F., that he should feel he is doing a useful and necessary job, and 
that he should know that there is in the Service a career for him in which 
initiative and ability will be rewarded. During the last two years the 
Air Force has failed not only to provide adequate and useful work for 
many conscripts but also to adapt itself to a policy of short-term con- 
scription. The Service, being most unwilling to go to the expense of 
providing a six or eight months’ trade course for men who, on attaining 
proficiency, would be due for release after only a few months’ practical 
experience, sent more and more men into less skilled trades. The result 
was that stations were flooded with such men while the release rate of 
the more highly skilled tradesmen became slower and slower. At one 
time in 1947 I was on a camp in Wales where I worked only two morning 
watches and two afternoon shifts a week; last year in Norfolk signals 
operators (a trade the course for which lasts about six weeks) were 
working on a five-watch system with the result that many of these men 
were called upon to do only two duties a week. Under these conditions 
a man has to be very keen to retain enthusiasm for his job, and only too 
often the result was utter boredom and a consequent decline in morale. 
A conviction that one is wasting time is not a very sure foundation on 
which to build respect for a Service. My first suggestion therefore is that 
there should be a drastic reorganisation of the technical trades with the 
purpose of making the best possible use of short-term conscripts. 

Secondly, the Records Office system of promotion on a time basis is 
open to severe criticism, particularly owing to the lamentable results it 
has on conscripts. A keen national Serviceman may pass his trade test 
with distinction, yet he knows that unless he signs for regular service he 
will never be able to attain even the humble rank of corporal, for he will 
not be in the Service for a sufficient time. What incentive is there for 
him to work hard? Furthermore he can and does draw comparisons 
with the positions reached by his contemporaries in the Army. I could 
cite innumerable cases of men working the barest minimum that they 
dared and of a general reluctance to do even their own fair share on the 
grounds that they could get nothing out of it for themselves. It is to this 
certainty that they cannot improve their own positions that one attributes 
that lethargy which pervades the whole Force at the present time. This 
system of promotion, of course, also applies to the regulars, and in their 
case there is an apathy and lack of enthusiasm fostered by the knowledge 
that, as long as their conduct is satisfactory, promotion will come along 
with the years. Surely the introduction of a system in which preferment 
from the ranks was on merit alone, and not on length of service plus 
lack of demerit, could only lead to a greater enthusiasm and a greater 
efficiency throughout the whole Service.—Yours faithfully, 

Egerton, Ruddington, Nottingham. Paut G. HUGHES. 


WEATHER PROPHECIES 


Sir,—Sir William Beach Thomas alludes in his column to some weather 
prophecies, so perhaps the following may be of interest to your readers. A 
peasant living in the province of Malaga in Southern Spain foretold about 
two months ago that the very serious drought would not be broken until 
the night of March 9th-10th, when torrential rain would be followed by 
thunder and hail. (This prophecy was published at the time in the local 
Press, so there can be no suggestion of being wise-after-the-event.) I 
happened to be staying that night in a fishing village a few miles from 
Malaga. First the rain came down as in the first act of Pygmalion, then 
the thunder rolled about the hills, out-rivalling all the tin trays of the 
B.B.C., and finally the hailstones bounced high upon the pebbles of the 
courtyard below. Everything had turned out exactly right: the date, and 
the order and violence of the occurrences. 

This seemed to me sufficiently remarkable, but luncheoning the next day 
with some Malaguenian friends, I found that they were not unduly 
impressed. Yes, they said, our peasants specialise in weather prophecy. 
During a certain fortnight in August they take to the fields, sleeping a la 
belle étoile, and from their observations made during that period they 
are enabled to forecast the weather with such surprising accuracy and 
detail for the ensuing twelve months that the local husbandry is entirely 
guided by their findings. Ploughing, seed-sowing, and so on, are regulated 
with entire confidence on this long-term calendar which seldom goes 
wrong. 

One wonders whether a handful of Malaguenian peasants imported into 
England could, given enough time and experience of our climate, achieve 
an equally useful result for our farmers?—Yours, &c., 

V. SACKVILLE-WEST. 


RAILWAY TRAVEL 


Sir,—When writing to you the letter which you were good enough to 
publish in the Spectator of March 11th, I also addressed another letter 
to British Railways, sending it this time, not to the Public Relations 
Officer, but to the Commercial Superintendent of the Southern Division. 
I hasten to inform you that, almost by return of post, I received a most 
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courteous reply offering investigation. (It did not, however, clarify my 
original point: “Are railway servants allowed to use first-class accom- 
modation when other is available ? ”’) 

Your correspondent, Mr. Corbett, suggests that I approached the 
authorities on a matter not completely under their control. As far as 
the boorishness of the “ bolshy ” lad is concerned, I fully agree that it 
is symptomatic of a state of affairs for which all of us must accept a 
share of responsibility ; but if British Railways have no control over the 
behaviour of personnel and their attitude to complaints (e.g., the travelling 
ticket-inspector), as Mr. Corbett suggests, it is surely a condemnation of 
the whole administration. The career of an employee who spoke thus 
to even an unimportant customer would be short in any business concern. 
It is intolerable that it should be otherwise in a State-administered service, 
in which the customer not only pays for what he buys, but also has to 
foot the bill when the enterprise runs at a loss. I would only add that I 
resorted to letter-writing merely because my sex debarred me from the 
direct action which, assault or no assault, I should much have preferred.— 
Yours faithfully, A. A. Mowat. 

Lillesden School, Hawkhurst, Kent. 

S1r,—I shall be grateful for the courtesy of your columns to reply to the 
letter from Miss Mowat, which was published in the Spectator ol 
March 11th, making the allegation that letters addressed to British Railways 
receive no acknowledgment. Unfortunately, Miss Mowat’s letter was 
not received owing to its being inadequately addressed. It is the practice 
of British Railways to acknowledge all complaints immediately and then 
take in hand investigation of the matter. After writing to the Spectator, 
Miss Mowat wrote another letter to the Southern Region which was 
received and she is already aware that her complaint is under full 
investigation—Yours faithfully, C. GRASEMANN, 
Public Relations Officer, 


Waterloo Station, S.E.1. Southern Region, British Railways, 


ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION 


S1r,—Our Peers have recently been discussing in the House of Lords the 
legal implications of this revolting practice which, established between 
the two great wars in pagan Russia and Germany, is presumably now 
legally permitted in this country. But no protests on the score of morality 
appear to have been made against the iniquity by any of the speakers in 
the debate. It may be left to the imagination to explore all of the neces- 
sary technique involved in the process, and the degrading evils imposed 
on all concerned, but it is not difficult to estimate some of the fruits of 
the practice. In the first place, there can be no guarantee that the experi- 
ment will be successful, and again one can easily estimate the eventual 
reactions of the husband who has a child introduced into his home by 
this method, even if he has been a consenting party. Obviously, too, ro 
married man can in the future be reasonably sure that his child is his 
own if the evil becomes at all common. One can only speculate what the 
likely reaction will be on the mother, who does not know who the father 
of her unnatural child is. 

There can only be sympathy for a couple who are denied the joys of 
parenthood under natural conditions, but they have the obvious remedy 
of adopting one of the many unwanted children who now need a home, 
and can have the joy of a family in this way. Unmarried women may also 
enrich their lives by the same method, as many of them now do. But to 
adopt the methods of the stockyard with human beings is revolting and 
unnatural, and what is unnatural is always evil. Our pseudo-scientists 
are offending the laws which govern creation in ccuntenancing practices 
of this kind, and nature always punishes an infraction of her laws, because, 
as we believe, we live in a moral universe, although we sometimes forget 
this. Parenthood under these conditions can only bring unhappiness. 

It is not unnatural that decent citizens hesitate to discuss in public 
this bestial and unsavoury subject, but moralists should not refrain from 
raising the strongest protest against an evil which can only bring sorrow 
in its train, while medical men and psychologists should also tell of what 
they believe the fruits of it will be, as a result of their own experience. 
Legislation should provide also that the act becomes a criminal one, as 
with abortion—I am, yours faithfully, Ancus WATSON. 

Whitewell, Adderstone Crescent, Newcastle on Tyne, 2. 


CARRIAGE AND MISCARRIAGE 


Sir,—Dr. Allen is wrong. Mr. Pickwick was not unwise in taking the 
first cab on the rank for, according to The Hackney Coach Directory 
by James Quaife, Surveyor to the Board of Hackney Coaches, 1821: 
“Every yard that the wheels move in the service of the public the 
coachman is legally entitled to calculate in the distance he drives. It is 
therefore necessary in most—and best in all cases, to take the first coach 
or chariot on the stand ; for the smallest extent of ground added to any 
fare mentioned in this book will generally make it sixpence and, in some 
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cases, a shilling more.” This book gives some 84 “ stands,” as the cab 
ranks were then called, and the fares from each, some 18,000 in all. 

I add the following extracts from the regulations which bear on points 
in Dr. Allen’s article. ‘“ Hackney coachmen may be compelled to take 
a fare into the country to any place not exceeding 10 miles from the 
nearest regular continuation of the carriageway pavement or stones-end.” 
Up to four miles from the end of the carriageway pavement there was 
no extra charge by day, but above four miles by day and the whole 
distance by night, 6d. a mile back fare had to be paid to the nearest 
carriageway pavement. Fares were Is. per mile, plus 6d. for each half- 
mile, with a surcharge of 6d. for each two miles completed. “It is too 
much the practice of hackney coachmen to draw off the stands in wet 
weather to the doors of public houses, &c., with a view to avoid being 
hired except at an exorbitant rate ; every coach so placed is as equally 
in the service of the public, and as equally liable to be hired as if it 
stood in its proper place on the stand; and no agreement to pay more 
than the proper fare is at any time binding.” 

If a coachman, however, “after being at work for 12 hours shall, in 
civil and explicit terms, declare the same to any person desirous of 
engaging him, and go directly home, he shall not be subject to a penalty 
for refusing.” Otherwise, for refusing, he was liable to a fine of not 
more than £3 or less than 10s. “ For abuse, &c., penalty on the driver, 
not exceeding 20s.; if owner and driver, not exceeding three pounds, or 
revocation of his licence.” It looks as if the decision by the Lord Chief 
Justice that a cab may only legally be hired from a rank is not justified, 
by early custom at any rate.—Yours faithfully, C. BARTLEY-DENNISS. 

Scarbutts, Boughton, Faversham, Kent. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF LONDON 


Sir,—The following figures illustrate “the encouraging tendency for local 
politics to follow their own rhythm,” to which Mr. Hodgkin referred in 
his article. There have been 69 London Borough Council by-elections 
since November, 1945, in which Conservatives have gained 21 seats from 
Labour and lost none. In the constituencies in which these by-elections 
were fought there has been a turn-over from Labour to Conservative of 
68,960 votes out of a total poll of less than 200,000. 

May I correct two slight errors? There has certainly been a good deal 
of friction between the L.C.C. and the Borough Councils on housing 
questions, but as the Boroughs have no powers in education any discern- 
ible friction must have been caused by the Labour administration beating 
the air, which has been the only perceptible movement in the field of 
London education since the end of the war. Secondly, although I know 
that Limehouse, Mile End and Whitechapel have been amalgamated. I 
hope that the “safe Labour division” of Stepney has not altogether 
disappeared but has only been temporarily mislaid by Mr. Hodgkin—and 
that it may prove not quite so safe for Labour as is generally expected. 
—Yours faithfully, MAGNUS WECHSLER. 

Conservative L.C.C. Candidate for Stepney. 

85 New Cavendish Street, W.1. 


WHAT WALES WANTS 


Sir,—Professor Gruffydd’s not unsympathetic reference in the Spectator 
of March llth to the Conservative Policy for Wales includes an all too 
common fallacy. He refers to the publication of the booklet as an evidence 
of “concern shown by English politicians over the affairs of Wales.” In 
other words, “ Conservative ” equals “ English.” Nothing can be further 
from the truth. Not only are the contents of the Conservative Policy 
based entirely upon detailed discussions with and amongst Welsh Con- 
servatives held in all parts of the Principality, but from its first drafting 
10 its final publication it has hardly been handled by a single person who 
was not Welsh. 

The Conservative Party is neither the English Party nor the Welsh 
Party nor the Scottish Party: it is the National Party, and hundreds of 
thousands of Welshmen are proud to be its members.—Yours sincerely, 

House of Commons. R. A. BuTLER. 


THE PENALTY OF THRIFT 


Sir,—May I cite my case (only too typical) to Sir Stafford Cripps as he 
broods over his new Budget ? Though my husbznd and I started our 
married life penniless we determined not only to pay our way but to save 
a little in order to secure solvency in our old age. Through hard work 
and abstinence we were modestly successful, but now the solvency is in 
doubt. In our active, working days we paid gladly and proudly for our 
children’s births, maintenance and education, and now we are taxed to 
provide these benefits for other peoples’. We likewise willingly supplied 
ourselves with spectacles, stays, doctors, doses and dentures out of our 
own cash. Now we are compelled to contribute for those, not only for the 
blameless needy, but for the shameless greedy. 
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The sole urge of our betters in Westminster seems to be “ give “im the 
money ” irrespective of its source or even of its existence, but where is 
the money to come from when the present jack-pot is empty? The new- 
vintage rich have no tradition of being so patiently soakable as the old, 
or as the independent middle-class. That this problem is imminent is 
borne in on us as we examine our personal debits and credits, for if 
the present rate of taxation continues we shall soon be quite literally “ not 
worth a tinker’s cuss.”—Yours faithfully, ISABELLA McRAE. 

Daramona, Barnton, Edinburgh. 


A YOUNG CRIMINAL 


Sir,—Some weeks ago a friend of mine came to the help of a young man 
whose discharge book showed that he had been out of the Army only 
three months. There was nothing about this ex-corporal to suggest 
criminal tendencies. The impression he gave was of one who was down 
on his luck. He said he sometimes wondered if he had it in him to 
make good, and my friend cheered him up, thinking that this was just 
the cold feet that many have had on leaving the Army to fend for them- 
selves in civilian life. He was given every possible help and within ten 
days had started work. 

Last Sunday my friend was out of London. He returned to find his 
flat in utter confusion. Four cases of clothes, silver, cutlery and food- 
stuffs had been stolen. Among them were the field-glasses and cameras 
which my friend’s brother, who was killed in Burma, had taken with 
him—the ex-corporal knew this—on the Everest Expedition of 1938. 
There remained a note, written and signed by the man who had stayed 
ten days, who had been found a job and who disappeared over the week- 
end with his benefactor’s most valued possessions. It read as follows: 
“T am very sorry to have to act in such a fashion but I told you before 
that I was no good. Well this should prove it. I shall be caught very quickly 
I know but I don’t care for I have nothing really to live for so I might 
just as well spend my life in jail. I am very sorry that it had to be you 
but that is the way of life. I say that I stole your stuff but I did it knowing 
that you will get it all back.” 

That note has been passed on to the police. If it should ever be read 
in court, I hope that it may call attention to the fact that a growing 
number of criminals no longer regard prison conditions as a deterrent, 
but rather as an alternative livelihood scheme. “I might just as well 
spend my life in jail”! He who looks on prison as a sanctuary can 
only see its gates as a sally-port opening to the prospect of his next raid. 
—Yours faithfully, MicHAEL LANGLEY. 

154 Gloucester Place, N.W.1. 


ST. CLEMENT DANES 


S1r,—Janus remarks that the Secretary of State for Air, being 2 Methodist, 
would have no place in St. Clement Danes (if it became the official church 
of the Royal Air Force) except by courtesy. Only one class of person 
can ever have a “place” in a parish church. According to Blunt's 
Book of Church Law “ every person within the parish in which a church 
is situate has a common-law right to the use of it in time of Divine 
Service.” No non-parishioner can have a “ place,” except by courtesy of 
the parishioners. In the unlikely event of their wishing to exclude any 
person, they must ask whether he is a non-parishioner, not whether he 
is a Nonconformist.—Yours truly, J. H. B. Anprews. 
Chittlehampton, N. Devon. 


OFFICIAL MISTAKES 


Sir,—The second paragraph of A Spectator’s Notebook this week con- 
tains the diverting implication that costly mistakes never occur in’ private 
businesses. Does Janus really believe this ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

23 Mitfield Road, Coulsdon, Surrey. R. M. WALKER. 

[Janus writes: I should be surprised to hear of a private firm con- 
tinuing to pay rates mechanically for premises with which it had long 
ceased to have any concern. And a private firm would soon find it could 
not afford to do this kind of thing. A Government Department can do it 
with impunity indefinitely.] 


PROSTITUTION AND THE LAW 


Sir,—It seems somewhat surprising that in R. H. Cecil’s article on sexual 
crimes no mention was made of prostitution, a branch of the law very 
badly in need of reform. Every morning at Bow Street magistrate’s 
court some dozen of these women are charged with soliciting, plead 
guilty and are fined, usually 40s, Each case is dispatched in an atmosphere 
which borders on the musical comedy—rather as though a sort of excess 
profits tax were levied upon the earnings of prostitution. 

This kind of thing brings the law into disrespect. The fine, based on 
an ancient statute, is hopelessly inadequate. If common prostitution is 
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Right off-hand I can give you four reasons why it’s 
good business to send samples and even complete 
orders across the world by B.O.A.C. First, it’s fast— 
as fast as Speedbird service to five continents and 
| forty-two countries can make it. Next, packing can 
be lighter and therefore is cheaper. Third, insurance 
rates are reasonable. Finally, Speedbird freight gets 
individual handling and prompt delivery. All of which means that 
I can maintain my overseas stocks more easily and cover a wider 
selling area. In a word, Speedbird service gets me or my freight 
to distant places in a hurry and right on schedule. Makes sense, 
doesn’t it? 
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We record with some pleasure that the number of 
families in which it is almost a tradition to bank 
with the Westminster grows with each succeeding 
generation. It would seem that young people find 
in the services of the Westminster Bank some 
quality which is especially attractive to them and 
this, we believe, may well be the knowledge that 
the Bank extends the same friendly welcome to all 
its customers, whether their accounts be large or 
small. The Manager of your local branch will be 
d to tell you how the Westminster Bank can 
Ip those whose careers are just starting. 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
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to be an offence in the eyes of the law, the punishment should be 
‘sufficient to have a deterrent effect ; at least the fine should be increased 
out of all proportion to what it at present is, although probably a few 
weeks in prison would yield even more satisfactory results—Yours 
faithfully, JouNn BALiarb. 
The Manse, Central Square, Hampstead Garden Suburb, N.W.11. 


A NEW DOMINION ? 


'Sir,—Referring to the article on the Dominion of “ Zambezia” (which 
I am glad to see graced with a question-mark), may one hope that in 
‘discussions of this project, which is pethaps soon destined to enter on 
the stage of practical politics, we shall avoid fanciful names for the new 
‘dominion, such as Zambezia, Capricornia, or -even Central Africa, and 
keep to the rightful and appropriate name of by far the greater part of 
this vast territory, which also perpetuates the vision and memory of its 
founder, namely, Rhodesia ? In the new federal Rhodesian Dominion, 
the awkward Northern and Southern distinctions will disappear save 
for internal purposes, the Nyasaland strip will be absorbed, and eventu- 
ally (what every writer on this subject has overlooked) it is quite possible 
that the northern half of the Bechuanaland Protectorate may also be 
incorporated, should the rest of that territory become part of the Union 
of South Africa. 

Mr. Creech-Jones’s impending visit to Central Africa will probably 
bring the proposal a stage nearer realisation, and then doubtless we shall 
hear more of an East African Dominion, where a federal framework 
already exists, and even perhaps of a West African Dominion, though 
there the territories are physically separated——Yours faithfully, 

9 Kew Gardens Road, Kew, Surrey. W. E. SIMNETT. 


CHARLES THE MARTYR 


S1r,—Your reviewer Canon Charles Smyth, writing of the book Saints 
and Their Emblems in English Churches, deprecates the omission from 
a list of saints of the name of Charles I. Will he tell us when this 
monarch was canonised ?—or are we to understand that the execution 
of a ruler automatically confers sainthood on him? If that be so, we 
ought to speak of Saint Mary Stuart, and should refer to a young girl 
on whose reluctant acceptance queenship was thrust, who for a few 
tragic days signed State documents as Jane the Queen, as Saint Jane 
Grey. It might be argued, in this last instance, that Lady Jane had 
mot yet been anointed and crowned when she died ; but will that prevent 
her taking her place with Louis XVI in the hagiarchy ?—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, Jessie S, Boyp. 
The Midland Hotel, Skipton, Yorkshire. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Sir,—Your correspondent, H. T. Ives (in the Spectator of March 11th), 
errs in attributing “those delightful Brownies” to Kenyon Cox. It 
was Palmer Cox who chose them for his rhymes. In St. Nicholas 
Magazine, Vol. 21, p. 238, there is a fully illustrated account, Palmer 
Cox and the Brownies by Fannie Ratti. Also, the editress of St. Nicholas 
Magazine was Mary Mapes Dodge. This magazine began its career in 
1873. I am the very fortunate possessor of some bound volumes of 
St. Nicholas, containing contributions from many famous folk in letter- 
press and illustration—Rudyard Kipling, Mark Twain, K. D. Wiggin, 
¢. G. Whittier, F. H. Burnett, R. B. Birch, W. H. Drake and others.— 
Yours faithfully. Mary C. A. Pace. 
St. Catherine’s Cross, Shipton Gorge, Bridport, Dorset. 


POLITICAL TERMINOLOGY 


Smr,—The Sowerby by-election figures show a percentage of the total 
votes cast of 53 for the successful candidate, compared with 47 for the 
other. In 1945 the percentages were 51 (Labour), 31 (Conservative) and 
18 (Liberal). Is this not a more sensible comparison than that almost 
universally made this time, which gave the absurd result of a “ reduction ” 
in the “ majority” (from 51 per cent. to 53 per cent.)?—Yours truly, 
31 Woodside Park Road, N.12. RosBert H. Corricx. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


THE arrival of spring—dated last Monday—means probably more to the 
cottage gardener than even to the poets. He is a diarist who does not 
put pen to paper. The phenomena of previous springs are written, as 
the Greeks would have said, on the tablets of his mind. All seasons of 
the year are included in his most accurate memory; but a few weeks 
round about the opening of official spring matter supremely im his garden, 
and the so-called landless labourer, robbed of his bit of the common 
field, at any rate retains his garden and looks to it for a good deal of his 
food. The greatest boon that any Government could confer on present- 
day labourers would be to increase the gardens. A quarter-acre would 
suffice in place of the four acres that was decreed for “ statesmen” in the 
more spacious days of Elizabeth. With what fond pride one such gardener, 
on the second day of spring, pointed out to mé his well-rolled onion bed. 
He regarded this spring, which promised to be very precocious, as, on 
the whole, neither early nor late. Though pears and gooseberries were 
dangerously forward, most of the trees have shown few signs of antici- 
pating their proper dates. 


Early Birds 

Nor are the first immigrants, such as chiff-chaffs and wheatear, early. 
What is remarkable is the number of blackcaps seen in the south-west. 
There is, I suppose, no doubt that a certain number of migrant warblers 
now remain in southern counties throughout the winter; but I have 
myself known so many instances (one in Cyprus) of the cock tit being 
mistaken for the blackcap that credulity is at a discount. I have also 
known the song, so-called, of the great tit attributed to the chiff-chaff! 
Identification is often extremely difficult even for the specialist. You 
see a neutral-coloured silhouette, not a sunlit colour-scheme. However, 
the bird-table is a great help ; and there are enthusiasts, whose sight is 
imperfect, who have a magnifying pane of glass fixed in the line of sight 
between the bird-table and their seat at breakfast. On the whole, migrants 
are tolerably true to date. Our greatest authority on migrating butterflies 
tells me that wind makes little or no difference to their dates, and I should 
say it makes even a smaller difference to birds. When they are once 
launched on their journey only fog or very severe weather will hold them up. 


Old Limes 

It was feared some years ago that the arrival of the elm disease would 
wipe out a very large number of our best trees ; but the plague was stayed, 
or stayed itself, as often happens in this blessedly temperate island, which 
abhors excesses. Yet lamentable examples continue to be recorded here 
and there. It is, for example, announced in some news notes prepared 
for the knowledge of old Salopians that a great salient elm, most 
characteristic of the school site, has died of the plague. What matters 
more is the rapid breaking up of the glorious lime avenues in “The Quarry,” 
a lovable space in the embrace of the Severn, known to many thousands, 
even of distant visitors, thanks to the popularity of the unique flower and 
raree-show held there annually. Like the pseudo-acacia, in Cobbett’s time, 
the lime enjoyed an access of popularity in the eighteenth century, and 
all over England the trees are reaching their term of life. They must go. 
The only question is whether to make a clean sweep and plant new 
trees, or to patch ; and patching is not beautiful—witness the Broad Walk 
in the Christ Church meadows at Oxford. An avenue, at any rate, should 
be uniform. As to the date of the heyday of the lime, a circular clump or 
two, well-known to me, are alleged to have been planted as a Jacobite 
emblem. Whether there is anything in the theory I do not know ; but 
the trees are unusually old for limes. 


Butterfly Migrants 

We are all familiar with ringing birds with the object of tracing their 
migrations. The practice has now been extended to butterflies and moths. 
Many hundreds were marked last year, both in England and America, 
and it is now comparatively easy to set a mark on any insect of fair 
size such as bee or butterfly or moth. For the very first time one of these 
marked butterflies has been found—in the United States—but alas! so 
far the finder has been quite unable to discover the marker or his near 
address. The English markers have, I believe, invented a sign that tells 
the finder to send his information te the Zoo. 


In the Garden 

Most small gardeners, I think, being one of them, are not particular 
enough about the-varieties of their annuals. We sow a coreopsis or an 
agrostemma or, say, dimorphotheca without specifying further. For my- 
self, I have long had an absurd liking for agrostemma, partly because of 
its grey foliage. There is now a vastly finer and larger variety called 
A. milas, strongly recommended in that admirable monthly My Garden. 

W. Beacu THOMas. 
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** The damage done by badly fitted shoes has been brought 
home to me by numberless cases of foot deformation. 
Such things are disgraceful in an intelligent community, 
and a bar to the physical progress of the race. The 
mind and the body alike are strongly influenced by 
comfort or discomfort — especially where one’s feet 
are concerned. 

If I can persuade the whole world to wear the shoe T 
have personally designed for perfect foot comfort, I shall 
feel it is one of the best services I have 
ever rendered humanity.” 


Sir Herbert Barker Shoes 
NORVIC SHOE CO. LIMITED, Dept. 7, NORTHAMPTON 
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SPRING BOOK SUPPLEMENT 


Albert the Good 


The Prince Consort. By Roger Fulford. 18s.) 


“To me,” wrote Sir Theodore Martin in the dedicatory epistle to 
Queen Victoria which prefaced the first of his five volumes on the 
Prince Consort’s short life, “biography, while one of the most 
fascinating, has always appeared one of the most difficult branches 
of literature. How difficult, the few masterpieces in that kind, of 
either ancient or modern times, are enough to show.” Sir Theodore’s 
book is certainly not a masterpiece in that kind, nor would he have 
dreamed of making such a claim for his own work. Written with the 
Queen “ever peeping over his shoulder” (the phrase is Mr. 
Fulford’s), and even contributing whole passages to the book with 
her own hand, The Life of His Royal Highness the Prince Consort 
is simply the most massive example in English of that embarrassing 
collaboration which an eminent contemporary writer has happily 
termed “ widow biography.” The book, indispensable to all students 
of the period, cannot be recommended as easy or agreeable reading 
to anybody else; and of late years the rumour that Mr. Roger 
Fulford had been authorised to prepare a new life of the Prince 
Consort based on unpublished material in the Royal Archives at 
Windsor Castle gave rise to the most eager anticipations. His book 
is published this week. 

Mr. Fulford has approached his task with the impartiality and care 
of an historian. In spite of prefatory tributes to Mr. Hector Bolitho 
and to Lytton Strachey (whose Queen Victoria he pronounces “still 
the greatest contribution by one man to a true understanding of a 
glorious epoch of English history”), the tone of his book is serious, 
and, at times, scholarly. His central theme is the way in which the 
Prince Consort introduced into England the theory of the Crown’s 
superiority to politics, and he convincingly presents the Prince as 
the virtual inventor of our modern constitutional monarchy. By 
far the most interesting chapters of the book are those in which 
»Mr. Fulford traces (with much supporting evidence) the steady, cool 
growth of the Prince’s political influence—that “influence both on 
domestic and European politics ” of which Martin wrote that “ much 
was surmised” in the nineteenth century. The integrity, indeed 
the selfless and devoted idealism, with which the Prince slowly 
assumed control, in the teeth of the aristocracy’s contempt and the 
people’s dislike, are. admirably emphasised by Mr. Fulford. Of 
considerable if minor interest are the many extracts he has made 
from Queen Victoria’s private journal—that, for example, in which 
she records a discussion with the Prince of her long-past passion 
for Lord Melbourne: “ Albert thinks I worked myself up to what 
really became quite foolish.” Mr. Fulford ably exonerates the Queen 
from several of Strachey’s most mischievous charges, prime amongst 
them that of having enjoyed the outbreak of the Crimean War. The 
book contains, in fact, much that is of permanent historical import- 
ance and value. 

Why, then, in spite of its various merits, does this new life of 
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the Prince Consort leave one somewhat unsatisfied ? It is not the 
vulgarity of Mr. Fulford’s quips—such as an inapposite joke about 
the attitude of Edwardian governesses towards the housemaid, or 
his reference to Baroness Lehzen (“In the slang of the modern 
world”) as “a spinster gremlin.” Mr. Fulford has never pretended 
to be a stylist, and it is not his fault that his book lacks dis- 
tinction. Nor does his habit of apparently taking Greville 
a shade too literally impair the shape or balance of the book. 
It is really that, in The Prince Consort, the central figure never 
comes alive ; and this may be as much due to the subject as to the 
author. In his lifetime Albert was criticised by his English contem- 
poraries for his aloofness and for the stiffness of his manner. He was 
always trying to avoid committing himself in public. There were very 
few intimates with whom he would let himself go. Such a character— 
a glacial polite exterior concealing a man of great intelligence and 
warm feelings—might test the capacities of a biographer more 
creative than Mr. Fulford. But added to this there was the perfection 
of the Prince’s character ; and how hard it is for any biographer to 
come to terms with someone as inhumanly upright as that. Martin 
declared that when the time came to make full use of the secret 
material at Windsor “this much is certain— 
* Whatever record leaps to light, 
He never shall be shamed,’ ” 

He was right, for the more we learn about the Prince Consort 
the more we must respect him. But respect, like derision, is a 
bad premiss for a biographer, and that admiration for the Prince 
which makes Sir Theodore’s work seem treacly pervades and 
somehow softens Mr. Fulford’s Life. It would be an un- 
grateful over-statement to say that this newest study of the Prince 
Consort is a major disappointment. It will be much, and justifiably, 
read. But it isa pity that this sensitive, erudite German Prince, who 
did so much to encourage and stimulate the arts in mid-Victorian 
England, should once again be left without an enduring monument 
in English prose. For all its new material, its interest and its 
sagacity, Mr. Fulford’s biography renders the Prince as unreal and 
as impersonal as the seated staring effigy under the canopy of the 
Albert Memorial. JAMES PopE-HENNESSY. 


The Emergence of Israel 

Trial and Error. By Chaim Weizmann. (Hamish Hamilton. 21s.) 
TuHIs is a book of absorbing interest-—to the general reader as the 
life-story of a very remarkable man; to the student of history as 
the story, with many facts now revealed for the first time, of a 
movement which for fifty years has occupied the minds of states- 
men and politicians ; and to Jews, for the majority of whom Zionism 
has been a cause evoking fanatical devotion and for a minority 
relentless opposition. It is the life-story of a man who was born, 
to quote his own words, “in one of the darkest and most forlorn 
corners of the Pale of Settlement, that prison-house created by 
Czarist Russia for the largest part of its Jewish population” ; who 
rose by gradual stages to the leadership of a movement, has ranked 
with the chief statesmen of the world, and whose lifelong service 
to his people has just been crowned by his becoming the first 
President of the Republic of the State of Israel. 

This autobiography is written with modesty and seeming detach- 
ment, broken from time to time by an outburst of emotion ; and it 
is not lacking in humour, bitter though that humour has often to be. 
True to life, the book reveals to us a man inflexible in purpose, 
calm in adversity, absolutely honest. Despite a life passed in the 
Sturm und Drang of politics, he emerges with character unstained. 
His policy has from time to time been bitterly opposed by a section 
of fis own people, who have more than once made him the scape- 
goat for the sins of successive British Governments with whom he 
himself has been in conflict. But by neither the one nor the other 
have his good faith and integrity ever been impugned. Weizmann’s 
life has not been exclusively devoted to politics ; he is a distinguished 
chemist whose contribution in this field to the Allied cause in two 
wars has been very great, although little has heen revealed about 
it. To his wife, “my comrade and life companion,” only he can 
know, although a few of his intimate friends can guess, how much 
he owes. 

The title Trial and Error gives the clue to the policy pursued 
right through by Weizmann. He had little faith in Government 
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NOTABLE NEW VOLUMES IN 


THE COUNTY BOOKS 


HAMPSHIRE 
AND THE ISLE OF WIGHT 
BRIAN VESEY-FITZGERALD 


It would be hard to find anyone more fitted to 
write about Hampshire than the ‘‘ obviously ideal 
Editor '' (Punch) of '' this excellent series '’ (B.B.C.), 


whose local associations and stature as naturalist 
and historian are great. Beautifully illustrated. 15/- 


FRED H. CROSSLEY 


By a man who has lived in and loved Cheshire 


‘ for over 60 years, asagriculturalist, teacher, church 
craftsman and antiquary, this is a many-sided re- 
< view of a proud county. Beautifully illustrated. 15/- 
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CORNWALL 

CLAUDE BERRY 
A. L. Rowse writes in his Foreword: ‘The virtue 
of this book is its‘authenticity. It springs out of the 
very life of the Cornish people. Claude Berry has 
these folk in his blood and is the most distinguish- 
ed journalist in the West Country."’ Illust. 15/- 





ARMED PILGRIMAGE 
COL. J. V. DAVIDSON-HOUSTON 


This record of Army Intelligence work in Mongol- 
ia, Japan, China, Siberia, the Middle East and 
Burma is both enthralling and instructive. 15/- 


THE ETHICS OF 


F. P. BISHOP 


ADVERTISING 
; 


An authoritative examination of the moral and 
social effects of advertising, by one of the out- 
standing figures of the advertising world. 10/6 


EVERYBODY'S POLO 
JAMES J. PEARCE 
A beautifully illustrated account of polo in many 
lands showing how this fine game can be played 
by all keen horsemen. By the author of The Horse 
Rampant. 18/- 
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JOHN P. MARQUAND’s 
REPENT IN HASTE 


A new, short novel by the distinguished author of 
Polly Fulton, etc. A poignant story of youth, love 
and wer. 6/- 


JEAN PLAIDY’'s 
MURDER MOST ROYAL 


A long, historical romance of Anne Boleyn's tragic 
career —as graphic and realistic as Beyond The 
Blue Mountains. 10/6 
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DOCTOR FAUSTUS 


The hero of Mann’s tremendous new novel is a 
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April 28 520 pp. 15s. 
André Gide 
FRUITS OF THE 
EARTH 


The first English translation of LES NOURRITURES 
TERRESTRES, a work famous in France ever since 
its publication 50 years ago. NOUVELLES NOURRI- 
TURES (1935) is also included. 

April 28 9s. 6d. 


Simone de Beauvoir 


SHE CAME TO STAY 


The author of the much discussed THE BLOOD OF 
OTHERS illumines with subtle understanding a story 
of love and jealousy in the Paris of 1938-39. 


April 7 12s. 6d. 
Doussia Ergaz 


THE FAVOURS OF 
HEAVEN 


Nostalgic, beautifully observed, this story of Russian 
emigres in Constantinople 50 years ago and of a 
young girl’s first ball is a first novel that made the 
author famous in France. 


April 14 10s. 6d. 
RECENT BOOKS 


C. H. B. Kitchin 
THE AUCTION SALE 


“ Maintains the high standard that Mr. Kitchin has 

set himself, and presents an acutely observed land- 

scape of the many aspects of English rural life.” 
—The Times Literary Supplement 


8s. 6d. 


Angus Wilson 
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Short stories introducing a new and witty satirist of 


contemporary manners. 
Book Society Recommendation 
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promises and declarations, or in grandiose political schemes such 
aé Herz!’s approach in the early days to the Sultan of Turkey, or in 
large-scale financial and economic ventures such as were sometimes 
evolved in America. He ever maintained that “the National Home 
could only be built by—building it; by laying diinim to dintim 
and farm to farm”; in fact, by the work in Palestine of the Jews 
themselves. And as we have seen in the last twelve months, it 
has been the strength and quality of the Jewish community in 
Palestine which has by its own efforts brought into being the State 
of Israel in the face of opposition in Whitehall ; and despite, and 
indeed largely because of, the vacillations of “ United Nations” at 
Lake Success. “ Independence is never given to a people ; it has 
to be earned ; and having been earned it has to be defended,” writes 
Doctor Weizmann in the epilogue of his autobiography. 

It is interesting and important to note that, though it was the 
Russian pogroms of the eighteen-eighties and that of Kishinev in 
1903 which gave the impetus to the movement in its modern form, 
yet, to quote Weizmann, “the sufferings of Russian Jewry were 
never the cause of Zionism, The fundamental cause of Zionism was, 
and is, the ineradicable national striving of Jewry to have a home of 
its own—a national centre, a national home with a national life.” It 
was they, the most oppressed section of Continental Jewry, who 
rejected the conception of a Nachtasyl, a night shelter, such as 
was offered them by His Majestv’s Government in Uganda and again 
in Elarish in the early nineteen-hundreds. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that Lord Percy, at that time in charge of African 
affairs, said with regard to this Uganda proposal, “If I were a Jew 
I would not give a halfpenny for this proposition.” 

Early in 1906 Weizmann first became acquainted with Balfour, an 
acquaintance which was to have momentous consequences ; and in 
December, 1919, he met Mr. Lloyd George who, when the interview 
was over, said in an aside to Herbert Samuel, “When you and I 
are forgotten this man will have a monument to him in Palestine.” 
That part of the autobiography which recounts the negotiations lead- 
ing up to the Balfour Declaration in 1917 is of very great interest. 
We should note Weizmann’s account of the part played by “a small 
minority of Jews living in the West, detached from the masses in 
the East, from the joys and sorrows of those masses, from their 
aspirations and ideals.” These men “were directly responsible for 
that ambiguity of phrasing in the Balfour Declaration which was to 
plague us for more than a quarter of a century.” He adds later, 
“There has happily been a profound change in the attitude of this 
group in the last few years.” 

Recalling an interview in 1917 with Lord Cecil, Weizmann says 
that he again “repeated that a Jewish Palestine would be a safe- 
guard to England in particular in respect to the Suez Canal. Our 
foresight had larger bearings than we ourselves understood,” he 
adds, referring to the events during the Second World War. It has 
frequently been alleged that the Balfour Declaration was in part a 
bargain with American financiers. But as late as January, 1918, 
our Ambassadors in Washington reported, on the authority of Mr. 
Justice Brandeis, that the Zionists were violently opposed by the 
great capitalists in America. “Why was the pledge (the Balfour 
Declaration) given ?” asks Weizmann. This is his answer: “One 
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of the differences between that time and ours is in the approach to 
State problems. The so-called realism of modern politics is not 
realism at all but pure opportunism, lack of moral stamina and 
vision. Those British statesmen of the old school were 
genuinely religious ; they understood as a reality the concept of 
the Return.” On November 21st, 1917, the Balfour Declaration 
was issued in the form of a letter to Lord Rothschild while the 
Cabinet was in session approving the final text. Weizmann was 
waiting outside within call. Mark Sykes brought the document out 
to him with the exclamation, “Dr. Weizmann, it’s a boy!” And 
so ends book one. 

Space forbids more than the briefest allusion to the contents of 
book two, with which, being of more recent date, the reader will be 
more familiar. There is a most interesting letter dated March, 1919, 
from King Faisal to Mr. Frankfurter in America, showing how 
optimistically he regarded co-operation between Arabs and Jews, .a 
view in which T. E. Lawrence shared ; a description of the years 
of growth between 1920 and 1929 and of the events leading up to 
the “ Passfield White Paper ” of 1929 and the “ White Paper of 1939,” 
“the most concerted efforts of His Majesty’s Government to retract 
the promises made to the Jews in the Balfour Declaration” ; the 
Peel Commission and—interesting now to record—Weizmann’s early 
favourable reaction to the idea of partition ; the events in Palestine 
during the Second World War and his own valuable contribution to 
it in the laboratory ; and, finally, a graphic account of events during 
the post-war years leading up to the vote in the Assembly of the 
United Nations, the birth of the State of Israel and his own election 
to the presidency. And so we witness the sunset of a long and 
arduous life and the dawn of a new day for those to whom that life 
was dedicated. WYNDHAM DEEDES. 


Study of Mrs. Woolf 


Virginia Woolf. By Bernard Blackstone. (Hogarth Press. 12s. 6d.) 


Tuts book is all that one should require of critical writing. It is 
learned, sympathetic and lucid ; it is both creative and interpretive ; 
it is also happy and enthusiastic. Virginia Woolf was a rebel writer 
and fought all her life against everything that formalises, deadens 
and kills. She was bold in exploration and tireless in pursuit ; her 
quarry was human conduct and man’s place in nature; she was 
always exciting. To tidy his theme a bit, Dr. Blackstone divides her 
work into three parts. To begin with, she was writing novels about 
love and freedom, as it might be to the tune of “I will not be bound 
to thee, Oh my lovely myrtle tree.” But already the sly rebellion is 
creeping in. Man is not the centre of the universe ; here are not only 
young men and women in the advances and retreats of love ; here is 
also that formidable untamed world of rocks, trees, oceans, animals 
and the weather. It is in her awareness of the importance of this 
other world, as well as in her skill in painting it, that Mrs. Woolf is 
most cheerful. Who as a matter of fact has not drawn comfort from 
Ur of the Chaldees when-tited by human pressure, or that younger 
world before man came ? But one forgets. 

In facob’s Room, which abandons love and freedom for a first 
tussle with reality, one has, the feeling of a writer stretching himself 
in the pleasure of his own strength. There is something of Tao .in 
Jacob’s “ quiet obstinacy ” in the face of worldly Cambridge and the 
dreary don’s lunch party. “ Loitering round a tree,” as Dr. Black- 
stone admirably sums up Tao, is Jacob’s pratique of rebellion against 
the world’s hierarchies. Mrs. Dalloway comes into Dr. Blackstone’s 
second period ; it is about marriage and truth. Mrs. Dalloway has 
married the wrong person for slothful reasons and is now middle- 
aged. But she is not so corrupt, though she is rather corrupt, that 
she cannot find rebellious consolation in “ the sleek cat filching the 
fish and making off with it round the corner.” Dr. Blackstone is 
good about this cat. It was for this cat’s sake and truth that Mrs. 
Woolf disliked Christianity, as she saw it, with its masculine pom- 
posity and emptiness and its parsons mouthing deadly nonsense from 
sheltered pulpits. All masculine trappings of pomp were hateful to 
her—the purple cassock, the judge’s wig, the gold braid and the chain 
of office. 

Dr. Blackstone’s third period is when Mrs. Woolf is dealing with 
the world and reality. This is the most critical part of the book in 
the disapproving sense, and it is Orlando “ both tour de force and 
retreat” that is the watershed. But it was only at the end that 
Mrs. Woolf went rather wrong. Like Mrs. Dalloway, but in a 
different way, she got rather spotted from the world, but unlike Mes. 
Dalloway she could not laugh at the spots and not care. She felt 
very strongly about women and how unjust men were to them, and 
began to argue. How much better as offensive weapons were her 
novels, cutting and thrusting with the power of life and the bright 
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flash, than these later plain disputings about women, war and politics. 
But what does that matter ? It is only at the end that disputes come 
in, no art and weak as argument. It is the quality of excitement one 
remembers from the beautiful novels, the excitement of enlarged 
understanding as man, displayed, falls into place and the natural 
world rolls back its thundery frontiers. The quality of excitement is 
in her critic too. It is not always to be found in critical writing. It 
is really very rare. STEVIE SMITH. 


Poets on the Frontier 


The Creative Experiment. By C. M. Bowra. (Macmillan. 16s.) 


Tue Warden of Wadham has already assessed The Heritage of 
Symbolism. In The Creative Experiment he brings together a 
group of heirs who, in one way or another, have turned away from 
their bequest—seven poets, active during the last forty years, who 
can be considered as innovators. They are Cavafy, Mayakovsky, 
Apollinaire, Pasternak, Eliot, Lorca and Alberti. The family reunion 
is certainly polyglot ; and it might well be doubted whether any share 
in a common Zeitgeist could link together such disparates as Maya- 
kovsky, the revolutionary soap-box orator of verse ; epicene Cavafy, 
tucked away in Alexandria to compose his dry commentaries on the 
Hellenic centuries ; Lorca and his gipsy Romancero ; the Eliot of 
The Waste Land; the full blood of Apollinaire and the narrow 
intensity of Alberti’s introspection. Indeed, Professor Bowra him- 
self cautiously observes that “modern poets have much less in 
common with each other than the Symbolists. had.” But certain 
qualities his seven subjects do share. To define these, and to estab- 
lish each poet’s individual contribution, is the purpose of a book 
which in its spirit of serious and sympathetic comprehension fully 
answers the plea raised by Guillaume Apollinaire, in his poem “La 
jolie Rousse,” on behalf of all creatively experimental writers : — 
“ Pitié pour nous qui combattons toujours aux frontiéres 
De I'illimité et de l'avenir 
Pitié pour nos erreurs pitié pour nos péchés.” 

Indeed, by its very title The Creative Experiment suggests that, 
whatever their incidental faults, Apollinaire and his fellows did not 
fight on the frontiers in vain; and no one could call its author a 
hanging judge. He is more concerned to understand and to explain 
than to condemn. Even his account of the strident Futurism of 
Mayakovsky ends in charity with: “Though some may’ not like it, 
we cannot deny its originality and power.” In fact, it is perhaps a 
criticism of Professor Bowra as a critic that his deferent urbanity is 
too smooth and too kindly ; he rarely barks and never bites. 

But the perennial danger for English critics is provinciality, and 
possibly the main virtue of The Creative Experiment is its width of 
reference—the sense of simultaneity, of a particular movement of 
mind occurring among poets for similar reasons during the same 
period in very distant quarters of Europe. The movement was, of 
course, one of search for new poetic techniques, fresh modes of 
expressing the enormous new complexities of modern life. For all 
seven of these poets Apollinaire again provides the slogan— 

“ Nous voulons nous donner de vastes et d’étranges domaines 
Ox le mystére en fleur s’offre a qui veut le cueillir.” 
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Vast new domains of consciousness have indeed been made available 
for the exploration of poets during the last forty years ; and though 
Pasternak and Mayakovsky in Russia, Lorca and Alberti in Spain, 
Cavafy in Egypt, Apollinaire in France and Eliot in England have 
chosen very different routes, much of the equipment each explorer 
carried is shown by Professor Bowra’s analysis to have been of the 
same type. 

In an introductory chapter he lists the similarities ; each of the 
later chapters indicates how the temperament or environment of a 
particular poet gave his work its unique flavour. The similarities 
are the obvious ones. The idom of the Romantics and the Symbolists 
was rejected—“ Throw Pushkin overboard ! ”—but not absolutely, 
once the heirs had emancipated themselves from the tradition. Each 
poet tried “not to explain or to analyse, but to portray something 
just as he sees it, to catch its fleeting hues and shifting shapes,” to 
present experience “in its complexity, without the simplifications 
and order which analytical thought gives.” Each disbelieved in 
“the Beautiful as such,” in “a category of beautiful subjects.” All 
had a hopeful, sometimes even a truculent readiness to experiment 
with technique. To be a realist; to be honest in self-analysis and 
precise in use of words; to seek intellectual discipline and abjure 
sentimentality—in the end one sees, from Professor Bowra’s examina- 
tion of these seven recusant heirs of a dead tradition, that it is an 
attitude of mind, an integrity, rather than any especial sameness of 
technique which links them in a family relationship, links “Maya- 
kovsky, the Russian Stentor, to Cavafy the Tiresias of Alexandria, 
links Pasternak to Alberti and Lorca, links Wilhelm Apollinaris de 
Kostrovitzki (called Apollinaire) to Mr. T. S. Eliot, and thereby 
justifies the latter’s observation in his The Function of Criticism that 
“between the true artists of any time there is, I believe, an uncon- 
scious community.” RonaLD LEwIn. 


The German Point of View 
Studies in German History. By G. P. Gooch. (Longmans. 2ls.) 


In this new volume of German studies Dr. Gooch has collected a 
number of his old esays, either out of print or now re-written, 
together with four new ones. Six of the studies deal with the late 
eighteenth century and the Revolutionary and Napoleonic period: 
among these the essays on Mirabeau and the Prussian monarchy 
and on Prince Henry of Prussia are new. Of the rest four are 
devoted to Bismarck, Treitschke and Holstein, while the other two 
cover the course of German history from the Reformation to the 
Unification and beyond, one in the form of a survey of German 
political ideas from Luther to Hitler, the other in a review of Ranke’s 
account of Germany’s historical development. 

The extent of Dr. Gooch’s knowledge of German historical writing 
is evident on every page. He has really read all the books other 
authors only mention in their footnotes and bibliographies. But 
his almost exclusive interest in. German, or German-trained, his- 
torians’ views of German history is less illuminating than Dr. Gooch 
suggests. The puzzles:in ‘the history of Germany are brought out 
clearly, not so much by considering the differences of opinion 
between German historians, as by comparing these with the views of 
Germany’s neighbours. The German problem is too simple when 
it is reduced to the familiar question: What would you do if you 
were a German? The real conundrum is what to do about Ger- 
many, and what to think about German history, when you are not 
a German. Dr. Gooch certainly mentions the very different view 
of German history taken by such Austrian historians as Srbik and 
even finds a couple of pages for the sharp-tongued Mr. Taylor, but 
the fundamental conflict between such views and the Prussian 
tradition is never stated or examined. 

This is not to pre-judge the issue. There is no automatic assump- 
tion of virtue or impartiality on the other side of the fence, and 
national&t prejudices can distort historical judgement as much in 
Prague or Paris or Vienna as in Berlin or Munich. But at least 
there are these other points of view to be considered. For the 
particular course of German development in the past hundred and 
fifty years is part, not only of German history, but of the history of 
half a dozen other countries, and a history of Germany written 
upon the purely German assumptions Dr. Gooch takes for granted 
is as one-sided and incomplete as a history of Imperialism written 
only from the colonising Powers’ point of view. 

In some ways this is ungrateful criticism, for it is only too true, 
as Dr. Gooch remarks, that there are large tracts of German history 
wholly unknown to the outside world, and any historian must be 
thankful for Dr. Gooch’s patient quarrying. The essays on Mirabeau, 
on Prince Henry of Prussia, on Bismarck’s table talk, and Treitschke’s 
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correspondence, are full of rich and unfamiliar material. There is 
no attempt at fine writing throughout the book, but largely by skilful 
quotation Dr. Gooch succeeds in re-creating the world of pre-1914 
Germany. Even the touchy and malignant Holstein, walling himself 
off from all human contacts, is brought to life with a few sentences 
from his own and contemporaries’ journals and letters. Similarly, 
two remarks from Bismarck’s conversations are worth volumes of 
biography. The first is his reply to Arnim, the potential rival he 
had destroyed, when Arnim offered to shake hands at their final 
interview: “In my own house I cannot refuse, but elsewhere I 
would.” The pendant to it is his pitying remark about Goethe: 
“ He was so much loved, so little hated. Yet hatred is iust as much 
a spur to life as love. Two things preserve and adorn my life—my 
wife and Windthorst. The one is there for me to love, the other 
to hate.” Bismarck, indeed, never fails to come up to expectations. 
But a book needs something more than quotations. The primary 
task of the historian, Dr. Gooch writes, is interpretation. At the 
end it should all add up to something, but Dr. Gooch prefers to 
leave his sums unfinished and so, for all its interest and erudition, 
the impression left by the book is that its author is unaware of, or 
even slightly puzzled by the problems which other people, with only 
half his knowledge of Germany, have found in German history. 
ALAN BULLOCK. 
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fascination of the Don Juan myth lies, rather, in the outlet it pro- 
vides them for their own frustrated rebelliousness. It is as much 
your conventions that Juan, half-way up the ladder, is after as the 
countess you keep in bored and perfumed luxury. 

The early Don Juan and his runner-up, Faust, might be con- 
sidered variants of that persistent figure of myth, the antichrist. 
They, too, were of the unsanctified tribe of Dan; they were up 
against God and, as was suitable, walked the plank to fiery hell. 
Humanly, both Juan and Faust personify aspects of man’s desire ; 
Faust, his desire for knowledge, and Juan, for love—it was left to 
later generations to decide that, after all, it is not necessary to go 
to the devil for cither. 

In Byron’s time the natural was ousting the supernatural, the 
strictures of Heaven were !ess featured than the strictures of society, 
and Juan transformed is now seen taunting other powers. Or, rather, 
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it is Byron who taunts, for his Juan is an inarticulate hero—a sealed 
bottle, helpless flotsam, bobbed from shore to shore by tides he 
cannot control—and we follow him, now a speck far out at seq 
now in daring close-up, by a kind of television commentary in the 
cleverest poetic journalism, some of the wittiest writing and most 
tender description in English poetry. But we see him only from 
without—the bottle is opaque—for Byron’s imagination, in spite of 
his deep romantic cowl, was outward turned. 

Byron’s Don Juan poem is not designed for detailed inspection ; 
it is deliberately rambling and inconsequent. Each stanza slides 
about like the mouth of a giant vacuum cleaner into which anything 
may fly ; each canto is a big, soft bag of the combings of man. 
brute and beautiful maid, straws of philosophy and snaps of cynical 
comment. A jeer at Berkeley’s theory of matter, a sultan welcomed 
by a “milky way” of women, a doctor’s prescription, a footpad, 
a dissertation on literary technique—there’s no knowing what will 
come next. And when Juan puts his hand out in the dark, we 
cannot be sure whether he will touch the wall, a ghost or the 
breast of a duchess. And when the verse fumbles it is, as often 
as not, merely a prelude to acceleration, the sprinter’s tumbling 
start on a clear track. At times, like the sprinter, the poem makes 
a magnificent transition from one movement to another ; at others, 
though rarely, poem, poet and reader are collapsed in a heap. But, 
up or down, this poem, in its virtuosity and casual brilliance, 
is without rival. 

The prevailing mood of “Don Juan” is cynical. Everyone has 
his price, and virtue is either lack of opportunity or inexperience ; 
purity is an adolescent illusion that dies with the rose ; living rusts 
the heart; sentiment and sincerity are not an equation ; 

“—the sad truth which hovers o’er my desk 
Turns what was once romantic to burlesque "— 
and on, and on. Byron will gently and with loving concern build 
up a situation or an image ; and then, suddenly, a lever is pressed, 
the trap-door falls, and what only a moment before was fresh, young 
and breathing, is hanging by the neck until it is dead. 

Byron foreshadows Shaw in his concept of the “ biological 
woman. Poor Juan is at the mercy of them all; he has no real 
say in the matter. His women, except for that cuckoo in the poem, 
the Empress Catherine, bring one ruin or another, and Juan suffers 
new embarrassments and vicissitudes at every turn—and “ all because 
a woman fell in love.” But love itself has no innocence ; only 
guilt, to draw the hounds of destruction— 


“ 


” 


eK let none think to fly the danger, 

For soon or late Love is his own avenger "— 
and the proof, surely, was Byron’s coach, rattling away from Calais. 
Yet women, in spite of his preoccupation with them, his cunning, 
provoking generalisations about them, were really little more to 
Byron than a primitive species, the natives of society. He could 
describe, brilliantly, the physical attributes of women; he could 
describe them in the external situations of love, but deeper than 
that—apart from his insight into the limited love of the adolescent— 
his understanding did not penetrate. Moreover, his zest for luxuriant 
description led him to use such romantic backcloths that, for instance, 
in the beautifully told idyll of Haidee, the blossoming of love is 
dissipated in the claptrap of an Eastern banquet. And yet we 
cannot complain of Byron’s injustice to beauty, caught up again 
in Haidee’s epitaph— 

“Thus lived—thus died she ; never more on her 
Shall sorrow light, or shame. She was not made 
Through years or moons the inner weight to bear.” 

What of the frequently challenged sincerity of Byron? What 
of the mask and the man behind it ? Harold Nicolson, in his essay, 
The Poetry of Byron, has suggested that the mask was cut out as 
much by Byron’s legend-hungry contemporaries as by the scissors 
of the poet himself; that Byron, though he fell in with all the 
varying expectations of him, yet remained successively sincere. This 
interpretation makes an important addition to our understanding 
of Byron, helping to reclaim for us much of his poetry shot away 
in the booths of literary criticism. Pose, both to himself and to 
others, he certainly did ; and yet there was one absolute conviction 
in all Byron’s work, one constant in the shiftings of his personality— 
his love of human liberty and sympathy for the under-dog, which, 
in the Great Britain of Castlereagh and the Europe of Metternich 
and the Sultan, meant, though he did not live long to hear it, the 
beating of many hearts. And “Don Juan” is as much a document 
of liberalism as it is an epic of Juan’s adventures. Princes, politicians 
and “turn-coat” poets, nineteenth-century capitalism and religious 
hypocrisies are all, like errant school-boys, dealt with 
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agai sie I have seen—and shook 

To see it—the king hiss’d and then carest ; 

And don’t pretend to settle which was best.” 

Still, Byron could not escape contradictions. “Don Juan,” though 
a radical poem, assumes aristocracy, presupposes the leisured, monied 
background of its readers who, when drunk, are advised to ring 
for their valets to “quickly bring” hock and soda-water. Yet, had 
the poem been suppressed, it might well have seeped into circulation 
through Richard Carlile’s shopmen. 

There is no trunk-road through “Don Juan.” It would be 
impossible—even if one wished it—to establish a central theme. 
That man, though clay, is not mud, that though marriage is false, 
it is wicked to break it—it might be either of these or something, 
almost anything, else. What does it matter? For our greatest 
delight is in the asides—the mathematical observation that a kiss’s 
depth is measured by its length, the guttersnipe gibes at Southey 
and “ Wordy,” the puns, the epigrams (“ Having no heart to show, 
he shows his teeth.”). The canvas is too heterogeneously crowded 
for generalisation. 

A work of passionate partisanship, “Don Juan” yet remains 
surprisingly contemporary, as though some absolute quality of 
contemporancity adhered to it; even the 1820 slang, mixed in with 
poetic archaisms, is still racy. “Don Juan” should be re-read, 
and in this edition it can be re-read; the type and lay-out are 
excellent. A word of consolation to women— 

“ Think not, fair creatures, that I mean to abuse you all— 
I've always liked you better than T state.” 


H. A. L 


s 
A Maker of Modern France 
France Pagan? The Mission of Abbé Godin. By Maisie Ward. 
(Sheed and Ward. 10s. 6d.) 

One day it may well seem obvious to every French historian of our 
own times that the real story he must tell is of the renaissance of 
the Catholic Church in France, and how in the second half of the 
twentieth century it led the whole nation away from its devastating 
fratricidal feuds and into the enjoyment of the things that belong 
to its peace. The secularising policy of the State from 1789 onwards 
had by 1918 nearly killed the Church, which, in Miss Ward’s own 
words, “had the mark of death upon it.” The first chapter of the 
story has indeed already been written, for its heroes were the group 
of brilliant intellectual converts headed by Léon Bloy and Péguy, 
who came to the fullness of their euthority after 1918, and made 
Christianity intellectually respectable again in the eyes of educated 
France. 

But this intellectual Catholic revival had no effect whatever upon 
the mass of the people because they never heard of it, and the second 
chapter of the story, which is being written now, is the effort to 
win for Christ the mass of the French industrial workers, who have 
by now become almost completely pagan. The chief hero of this 
chapter is the Abbé Godin, and the vital historic document is his 
extraordinary book, La France : Pays de Mission? Godin, a short, 
bespectacled, untidy figure in a grubby cassock was externally quite 
unimpressive, but he looks like being one of the makers of modern 
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A Study of Pre-Victorian England 


yvuple Charles and Mary 





Lamb.” 


“An affectionate study of that courageous 
PETER QUENNELL, Daily Mail 
*.. contains plenty of interesting facts about the Lambs and their circle n 
John O' London's Weekly 
. a fascinating picture of the Society in which the Lambs lived.” 
The Queen 
Fully illustrated. 15s. net 


J. Frank Dobie 
TONGUES OF THE MONTE: 
The Mexico I Like 


“He has lived with Mexicans from childhood, has crossed the Rio Grande 
whenever he has had the chance, and has lived as the vaqueros do themselves 
. it is this love of Mexico which makes it a book of real distinction...” 

A. Catper-MarsHatt, John O' London's Weekly 


Illustrated with Wood Engravings by ERIC KING. 15s. net 
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France. From the beginning his vocation was clear to him, to be 
a priest, and nothing whatever but a priest, to the French worker. 
to live with him and as he lived, to share all his life. It involved 
training himself to live in a tiny room at the top of a Paris tenement 
feeding on rations a sparrow would complain about and sleepi ‘ 
for three hours a night. So he lived through most of the war. rr 
loved all he met, but he passionately loved the young workers and 
he gave them friendship and they gave him absolute trust. : 
Out of all this experience he wrote his book. It is shapeless, untidy 
jerky, ill arranged—in fact, most of the things a book ought not to 
be. But it is crammed with vitality and it was largely out this lif 
and this book that the great Lisieux Conference of December, 1943, 
came, which pledged the Church in France anew to the mission to 
the proletariat. The staples of this mission are the priest-workman 
and the Christian cell ; and the very heart of Godin’s total delivery 
is to be found in a single sentence towards the end of his book 
“ The first task of a really popular Catholic mission to the people 
must be that of discovering all the existent human communities and 
of forming in each one of them a Christian nucleus which, with the 
help of a priest, will itself become a light-bearing community.” 
He was found dead in bed on a January morning of 1944, a prophet 
who did have honour in his own country, for both the workers he 
lived amongst and the leaders of his own Church knew and fully 
recognised what was in him. 
Miss Ward tells the story plainly and well, but the bulk of her 
book is a translation of all that really matters in Godin’s Pays de 
Mission, It is indeed useful to have this in English, for the French 
edition was hard to get in England, and, when got, was a terror 
to translate. It is one of the great evangelistic handbooks of our 
time, and bound up with an account of its author’s life it becomes, 
if possible, even more impressive. In this country, too, the same 
Christian dilemma has produced much the same conclusions. The 
Abbé Godin was matched here by Hugh Lister, who was killed in 
the war; and, though we have produced no book comparable to 
Pays de Mission, Godin’s practical remedy of the Christian celf 
Operating in a largely pagan environment is being steadily developed 
here, as it is indeed in many other parts of the world. But of this 
whole movement of world-wide Christendom the Abbé Godin is 
now the patron saint Rocer Lioyvo 


Cornwall Outwards 
Cornish Years. By Anne Treneer. (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 
CorNWALL is still fairly remote. The period before the Great War is 
growing remote. Miss Treneer has a world to write about that is 
made a little brighter by the place and the time ; that has hints of 
rural idiosyncrasies and old-fashioned manners. This book is a 
sequel to her earlier autobiography of childhood. It takes her in detail 
up to 1930 and then with a rush to the present. Though her career 
has been academic it has been unusual—a student teachership, a 
church training college, elementary schools, a shift with an external 
London degree to secondary schools, and breaks at Liverpool 
and Oxford Universities for her own private writing. There isa 
recurrent background of country people as well as of students and 
lecturers. 

Autobiography, of course, has its problems—especially auto- 
biography after childhood, especially autobiography concerned with 
small personal affairs. How is one to present oneself ; how, still 
more, one’s friends who will see the book ? Miss Treneer is just 
occasionally a trifle precious or arch, as where she describes one 
acquaintance as “a lilting gay person.” Then there is the question 
of how much to include ; an autobiography, after all, is not like 
the biography of a great man where every detail is of interest. 
Occasionally one feels that a little too much is put in—incidents that 
do not develop. On the whole, however, a continuous narrative is 
woven which is lively enough to entice the reader to go on. 

Those who know Cornwall will probably enjoy Miss Treneer most 
in her descriptions of scenery. Readers of poetry may enjoy her com- 
ments on her studies-—as on Matthew Arnold, for example, that he 
provides an outlet for adolescents with “that passion of regret that 
invades the soul as it feels itself becoming entangled.” But perhaps 
of most general interest are her comments. on teaching. When she 
began about forty years ago, “it seemed,” she says, “that almost 
anything would be better for children than the class-system I was 
struggling to maintain,” and she talks of the efforts made to keep 
the children quiet when really they were working best when they 
were “ buzzing like bees.” Too much instruction instead of free 
activity, too little equipment and too big classes—those were the evils 
of her early days ; above all the too big classes, and these remain. “If 
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Coming soon 


The Naked and The Dead 
NORMAN MAILER 


“ Remember the name: Norman Mailer. With this one astonishing 
book, his first full-length work of fiction, he joins the ranks of major 
American novelists. This reviewer has no hestitation in calling The 
Naked and the Dead a great war novel . . . The publication of The 
Naked and the Dead is the debut of a prodigal‘and brilliant American 
talent.”—Richard Match in N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


“Its total effect is overwhelming. Here as rarely before in print is 
the terrible urgency of battle, the chilling excitement, the stupefying 
exhaustion, the tension, the fear and despair. Here also is an amaz- 
ingly deep penetration into the minds and the hearts of men. For 
maturity of viewpoint, for technical competence and for stark dramatic 
power this book is an incredibly finished performance.”— 

Orville Prescott in New York Times. 
These extracts from reviews best explain, perhaps, the astonishing 
success of this first novel by a young American author. It has made 
literary history in the U.S.A., topping the best seller lists for nearly 
a year and selling so far over 200,000 copies since its publication 
Jast May. 15s net 


Pemberley Shades 
D. A. BONAVIA-HUNT 


“And shall the shades of Pemberley be thus polluted ?” asked Lady 
Catherine de Bourgh of Elizabeth Bennet in Pride and Prejudice. 
Miss Bonavia-Hunt, after a polite interval of 136 years, tells an enthral- 
ling tale of events at Pemberley in a sequel to Miss Austen’s immortal 
A novel which will delight even the most loyal of “ Janeites”. 

9s 6d net 


The Adventure of Publishing 
MICHAEL JOSEPH 


The author, having founded his firm in the difficult period between 
the, two wars and weathered the storms of those days, is particularly 
well equipped to analyse the problems facing the publisher and the 
book trade in general at the present time. A book for the general 
reader as well as for the specialist. 8s 6d net 


classic. 


In What Strange Land... ? 


PIERRE VERY 
Translated by Stuart GILBERT 


From a novel by an author whose popularity in France is rapidly 
increasing, and whose film Goupi Mains Rouges is now running at the 
Curzon Cinema. An uncanny story of a mysterious murder which 
involves the amateur detective in more than he bargained for. 


8s 6d net 
The Two Eagles 


BELA ILLES 
Translated by Epirn Bone 


A novel of Albania at the beginning of this century, by a well-known 
Hungarian author. It gives a vivid picture of this savage and romantic 
country and of its long-suffering people. 8s 6d net 


Just Published 


The Love Letters of Henry Vill 
HENRY SAVAGE 


A collection which is as fascinating for the ordinary reader as it is for 
the historian, psychologist and graphologist. It is of especial interest 
in that the 17 famous “ Vatican ” letters from Henry to Anne Boleyn 
are here reproduced for the first time, with one exception, in facsimile. 

9s net 


Cyril Ray writing in the Sunday Chronicle about Henry VIII and about 
the book says “* He was supremely able, a superbly handsome prince 
of the renaissance, bold, cruel and artistic. He had talents and taste, 
and he not only played music but composed it. That he could write 
too is clear from the Love Letters . . . Mr. Savage’s notes are useful 
and interesting.” 
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Some Spring Books 


A Panorama of the 


Progress of Human Life 
HENRY ALKEN 


Thirty-six full colour collotype plates, with an introduction 
by Guy Paget and a commentary by 
Bernard Darwin 
Demy folio, with slip case 
Published yesterday 


2 guineas net 








Other Falcon Prose Classics available : 


Burke 
Edited by SIR PHILIP MAGNUS 


Surtees 
Edited by CYRIL RAY 


Disraeli 
Edited by ERIC FORBES-BOYD 


Macaulay 
Edited by HAROLD HOBSON 


Worris 
Edited by WILLIAM GAUNT 
Each 5s, Od. net 


Samuel Johnson 
A SELECTION OF PROSE 
edited by JULIAN SYMONS 


A Falcon Prose Classic Published yesterday 5s. Od. net 





Granada Window 
MARGUERITE STEEN 


A new book on Spain by the author of the famous Spanish 

Trilogy. With frontispiece and jacket in full colour from a 

painting by Sir William Nicholson, and endpapers drawn by 
Gregorio Prieto. 


Publication 29th March 





Demy 8vo 9s. 6d. net 





‘the fastest selling author in the world’ 
(Publishers’ Circular, U.S.A.) 


God's Little Acre 
ERSKINE CALDWELL 


The sales of Caldwell’s most famous novel have passed the 
four million mark. It is now brought back into print by 
the Falcon Press. 


Publication 29th March 8s. 6d. net 
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I were a god of power in English education . . . I would not rest until 
I had reduced the number of children in charge of any one teacher.” 

This book is a record of day-to-day living, the inner world echo- 
ing to the outer. Strong love of family and place is its motif. It 


begins and ends with South Cornwall. Gwenpo_en FREEMAN. 
Music and Malice 
Musical Chairs. By Cecil Gray. (Home and Van Thal. 16s.) 


SuRELY the autobiography of anyone who regards himself as a 
typical Scot and something approaching a reincarnation of Flaubert 
should make entertaining reading. Add to this the acquaintance— 
in some cases the friendship—of Philip Heseltine, Delius, Bartok, 
Busoni, D. H. Lawrence, Augustus John, van Dieren, Robert Nichols 
and Norman Douglas, and mix well with music, drink and lechery 
(the author’s rather too proudly acclaimed “delectable trinity ”), 
and you have a perfect period piece from the grander Bohemianism 
of the 1920s. 

Mr. Gray proclaims a split personality from the start, but the 
reader’s impression is of an unusually homogeneous character, 
intensely introverted and in love with the extrovert qualities, which 
is after all the usual form. The most revealing things in his autobio- 
graphy are not the rather gloating “confessions ” of drink, idleness, 
promiscuity, occasional drug-taking, and an isolated case of theft. 
They are to be found rather in the almost hysterically bitter account 
of his schooldays, his loudly proclaimed contempt of success ana 
publicity, his recurrent dreams of missing trains, his sexual boasting 
and his quarrelsomeness. The picture corresponds with depressing 
accuracy to the ordinary decent English Philistine’s conception of a 
devotee of the arts ; but it is full of interest of every kind. 

Mr. Gray’s music I regret that I have never heard. His writing, 
which according to him “ tends continually to aspire to the condition 
of music,” is more impressive for its loose and easy chattiness than 
for its musical periods or its hard gem-like flame. But for malice 
he undoubtedly has a gift almost amounting to genius. D. H. 
Lawrence and Robert Nichols are the chief targets. His friendly 
and admiring introduction of Lawrence into his narrative gives the 
reader no hint of the dénouement—the reduction of Lawrence, in a 
paragraph or so, to a squinny, class-conscious little man, obsessed 
with sex because of his own sexual insufficiency and gifted only in his 
perceptions of Nature. This malice does not by any means obscure 
his appreciation or his often shrewd judgement of his friends’ 
characters, He puts his finger unhesitatingly on the fundamentally 
moral weaknesses which in a generation have reduced such giants 
of their days as Delius, Lawrence and Busoni to more manageable 
and human proportions, But he is firm about their positive 
qualities ; and nearly always convincing, except when he makes wild, 
bludgeoning generalisations obviously not meant to be taken seriously 
(as about Wagner on p. 298). 

It is tempting—many must have fallen to the temptation—to turn 
the same mercilessly scrutinising eye with which he observes others 
on to Mr. Gray himself. But I am prevented by all the qualities 
which he most despises, and by one other. For me he 
remains the early champion of Sibelius and Bartok and the lover 
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Selected Poems 
Introduction by T. S, ELIOT 
The earlier poems up to and including Mauberley. 
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Emanuel Swedenborg 


The first complete and objective biography of this remarkable scientist 
and mystic. Illustrated. 30/- 


Coleridge as Critic HERBERT READ 


The full and amplified text of an important paper read by Mr. Read at 





the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, in 1948. 6/- 
The Department of Dead Ends ROY VICKERS 4 
Unusual detective stories. “ Persons, scenes and motives which belong 
completely to life . . . 80 engrossing! I seek an audience for Mr. 
Vickers far beyond the ‘crime’ public.”—George Malcolm Thomson: 
Evening Standard. 9/6 
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of Chopin, Bellini and all things Latin ; and not all the personal 
“revelations” in the world can alter those titles to our affection, 
: MarTIN Cooper. 


The Road to Munich 

Documents on British Foreign Policy. Edited by E. L. Woodward 

and Rohan Butler. Third Series, Vol. I. 1938. (Stationery Office. 21s.) 
Tuis first volume of a third series covers the period from March 3rd 
to July 23rd, 1938, and is much the most interesting of the six 
volumes that have been published. It opens with the annexation of 
Austria, and then details the attitude of the British Government 
towards the problem of Czechoslovakia which immediately became 
acute. The British Government had been assured that no military 
measures were being prepared against Austria while the German 
troops wére marching towards the frontier. Its subsequent pro- 
tests were treated with contempt by the Nazi Government. These 
were weakened by the fact that Sir Nevile Henderson in making 
them seemed to admit that Schuschnigg had acted with folly, an 
admission for which ‘he received a severe admonition from the 
Secretary of State. 

The story follows of the process by which the British Government, 
in spite of this experience, used every possible effort, not only to 
force President Benes to make concessions to the Sudetens which 
threatened the whole existence of Czechoslovakia, but also to persuade 
the French to withdraw from the treaty obligations which bound 
them to defend their allies against aggression. There is little of 
fundamental importance that has not been revealed by M. Daladier, 
M. Bonnet and others in their own defence. But here is the authentic 
record. While in some details it may be possible to show contra- 
dictions with the account which M. Bonnet has put forward, in the 
main this evidence confirms the French case. However much M. 
Bonnet may have adopted a defeatist attitude in private, this official 
record shows that he did, as he has claimed, urge the British Govern- 
ment to support a policy of resistance to Hitler. But the British 
Government from the first not only refused to promise any assistance 
to France if it carried out its obligations, but it put forward the view 
that the task of defending Czechoslovakia was a hopeless one. At 
the conference in London on April 28th and 29th both M. Daladier 
and M. Bonnet insisted that Hitler’s aim was to destroy Czecho- 
slovakia, and M. Daladier protested that its defence could be success- 
fully maintained if Britain and France took a strong attitude. 
Yugoslavia, Rumania and perhaps even Poland would join in resisting 
Hitler, while Russia was not so weak as Lord Halifax suggested. 
But Mr. Chamberlain repeated that Czechoslovakia could not be 
saved. Moreover “he doubted very much whether Hitler really 
desired to destroy the Czechoslovak State or rather a Czechoslovak 
State.” 

In these circumstances the French agreed to accept the British 
policy, which was to put every possible pressure on the Czechoslovak 
Government to make such concessions as would satisfy Henlein. We 
know now, of course, that Henlein was simply a stooge of the Nazi 
Government financed from Berlin. Nor does it seem that the British 
Government had any illusions on this point, though in public it 
affected to believe otherwise. Only once was the remorseless pressure 
on the Czechs relaxed. When on May 21st it appeared that a 
German attack was imminent, the British Government warned the 
Nazi Government of the serious consequences that might ensue. 
Lord Halifax even sent a personal message to Ribbentrop. It is 
true that he also warned France that if she attacked Germany to save 
Czechoslovakia he could not promise any British help. But this 
secret pressure on France was not known, and the result was 
electrical. For a moment all Europe thought that Britain and France 
were determined to stop Nazi aggression. But no sooner was this 
effect produced than the British Government, alarmed at the threat 
of war (or it may be that Mr. Chamberlain overcame the momentary 
courage of Lord Halifax and the Foreign Office), intensified its policy 
of appeasement. It did indeed repudiate responsibility for the 
suggestion made by The Times on June 3rd that. the Sudeten 
district might be detached altogether from Czechoslovakia. But 
the relentless pressure on M. Benes continued. 

In all its dealings with M. Benes the British Government was 
careful never to promise him any assistance however far he went to 
carry out its advice. It also did its utmost to persuade the French 
Government to threaten to break its treaty unless he made sufficient 
concessions to the Sudetens. No doubt such pressure was not unwel- 
come to M. Bonnet. At any rate Lord Halifax records in an account 
to the Cabinet, which the editor relegates to a footnote, that M. 
Bonnet had already in May told him at Geneva that he “ wanted 
H.M.G. to put as much pressure as possible on Dr. Benes to reach 
a settlement with the Sudeten Deutsch in order to save France 
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SWISS WINTER FF. S. Smythe 


“ Mr. Smythe’s intimate knowledge of Switzerland and 
his skill in mountain photography make Swiss Winter 


an extremely attractive pictorial survey.” — THE 
ScorsMAN. Demy 410. With 48 monochrome plates 
and 8 colour plates. 30s. net 


CACHE LAKE COUNTRY 


LIFE IN THE CANADIAN NORTH WOODS 


John J. Rowlands 


“The reader will become absorbed in the pictures, 
both verbal and graphic, of the changes in the face of 
nature as the months pass, the ways of the wild crea- 
tures, and the infinite woodcraft of the old Indian 
chief and trapper.”—BIRMINGHAM Post. With 400 
drawings by Henry B. Kane. 15s. net 


THE AMAZING ENGLISH 
Ranjee Shahani 


A valuable survey of the English character and way of 
life. “Dr. Shahani’s brilliant and highly cultivated 
appreciation of us ... is mighty entertaining.” —TIME 
AND TIDE. 8s. 6d. net 


GOLDEN DAYS_ Romilly Fedden 
FROM THE FISHING LOG OF 
A PAINTER IN BRITTANY 


A book which is treasured by many who have never 
cast a fly. In his Introduction to this new edition 
Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart says “.. . his reflections on 
life and on the modern civilisation will, I think, give 
his book a permanent place in the literature of nature.” 

7s. Gd. net 


MUSIC: A SHORT HISTORY 
W. J. Turner 


“Not only clear and balanced, but has that wider 
touch of the poet which secks to relate music to life.” 

—TuHeE OBSERVER. Second edition, enlarged. With 7 
portraits of composers. 6s. net 


THE PAINTBOX 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ART 


Martin Armstrong 


“ A remarkably lucid sketch of the evolution of paint- 
ting in Europe.”—Tue Times. Third edition, enlarged. 
With 15 plates. 6s. net 


HOW THE WORLD BUILDS 


THE STORY OF ARCHITECTURE 
Humphrey Pakington 
“The best short introduction for the general reader 
that I have seen.”—ARCHITECT’S JOURNAL. Second 
edition, enlarged. Illustrated by Roderick Enthoven. 
6s. net 
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Three Fine Books 
ROADS 


by Madge Jenison 


A book of great sociological interest and extraordinary 
beauty, tracing the development of land and sea routes 
from the crudest tracks to the vast Roman network 
of communications. All life is movement, and the 
story of roads is, therefore, the story of the evolution 
of life and of mankind’s progress. In effect, this book 
is a history of civilisation from a new and unusual 
angle. Published to-day. 12/6 


The Stories of 


ERNEST 
DOWSON 


Ernest Dowson is perhaps best known as a poet, but 
he himself always preferred his prose. In this volume, 
Dr. Mark Longaker has selected the best of Dowson’s 
prose, to which he has added a scholarly introduction 
and notes that provide the background for each story 
and point out the autobiographical content of many. 
All who know Dowson as a poet will welcome this 
collection of his highly distinctive and brilliant prose. 
Here is a book of considerable literary interest. 
Published to-day. 7/6 


WHITE 
CROCUS 


by Peter Packer 


This is the tragic story of a London schoolgirl’s 
malicious attempt to destroy her own father with 
poison-pen letters. It is a brilliant study of a child’s 
mind, tortured by the strange fears and fantasies that 
lie on the threshold between youth and maturity. A 
fascinatingly realistic portrait of London suburban 
middle-class life in the “twenties and a penetrating 
comment on the causes of juvenile delinquency. 
Just reprinted. 8/6 
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from the cruel dilemma of dishonouring her Agreements or becoming 
involved in war.” He also said much the same thing to Sir Eric 
Phipps. 

Under the persistent goading of Mr. Newton, the President got 
his Cabinet and the coalition of parties to accept a number of far- 
reaching concessions to the Sudetens. But he could not of course 
satisfy Henlein, who demanded what was in fact the creation of a 
Nazi state inside the Czechoslovak Republic. The British Govern- 
ment, when a deadlock seemed imminent, produced a new scourge 
for the President. He was told to ask for the appointment of a 
British mediator who would make a personal attempt to find a 
solution. The British Government, it was added, could take no 
responsibility for what the mediator did. The President was surprised 
and indignant. But Lord Halifax immediately threatened to make 
the offer and the refusal public. M. Benes accordingly gave way, 
and the British Government was able to announce that at the request 
of the Czechoslovak Government Lord Runciman had consented to 
undertake the task. 

In this policy of appeasement and defeatism the Government 
received, according to the dispatches and telegrams here printed, the 
wholehearted co-operation of its representatives abroad. Sir 
Nevile Henderson, of course, went further than it did. From the 
first he insisted that Czechoslovakia, in order to be saved, must not 
only accord the Sudetens what they demanded, i.e. what Hitler 
demanded, as regards the internal organisation of the new “ State 
of nationalities,” but must also give up her treaties with Russia 
and France. But his dispatches are what might be expected from his 
book. He reported that the American Ambassador agreed whole- 
heartedly with his views. At Prague Mr. Newton also insisted from 
the first that the only chance for Czechoslovakia was to retain the 
Sudetens in the State by conceding their demands. But he realised 
the nature of the task imposed on him, and towards the end of the 
period even thought that it was time that Hitler made some con- 
cessions. Mr. Vereker at Moscow was pessimistic about the possi- 
bility of Russian help in a crisis, and his military attaché preferred 
the views of the German military attaché on this subject to the more 
optimistic appreciation of his French and Czechoslovak colleagues. 
Sir H. Kennard reported quite accurately on Polish plans for obtain- 
ing Teschen, if a crash came, though it would appear that M. Krofta 
was quite right when he said, with a smile to show that he knew the 
condition was impossible, that even Poland would join in the 
resistance to Hitler if Britain would take the lead. 

The views of the officials of the Foreign Office are not revealed. 
As Professor Woodward points out in his preface, it is impracticable 
to show at this stage how British policy came to be formulated. 
Discussions in the Cabinet or in departments cannot yet be published. 
But there are at least indications that more than one of the higher 
officials were in but little sympathy with the distasteful task imposed 
on them. 

Though the substance of this record was already known, the reading 
of it is a distressing experience. If one did not know how easily the 
human mind can erect barriers against its own past, one would 
wonder how those responsible, who are still alive, could possibly bear 
to see it in cold print. CHARLES WEBSTER. 











EVENING STANDARD CHOICE 


RANDLE 
IN SPRINGTIME 


GEOFFREY COTTERELL 


“Steadily entertaining, 
comfortably convincing.” 
EVENING STANDARD 


“A tearing, ruthless, satirical un- 
comedy.” 
ELIZABETH BOWEN (Tatler) 
‘“* Extremely disconcerting.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH 
“ A biting picture...absorbing... 


sardonic and penetrating.” 
TRUTH 


*“ An awful veracity.” 
THE OBSERVER 


‘A brilliant and appalling study 
of human weakness.” 
BIRMINGHAM POST 





3rd. Large Impression in the press. 9s. net. 
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Battle with Zulus ‘ 


— ea) Piece—Isandhiwana. By Sir Reginald Coupland. (Collins. 
8. ° 

Ir is not surprising that the Battle of Isandhlwana was in danger 
of being forgotten. It was fought more than seventy years ago (on 
January 22nd, 1879); the name is as hard to pronounce as it js 
to spell ; it resulted in a shock to British arms which was, by the 
standards of the time, catastrophic. Some 800 Englishmen, and a 
smaller but considerable number of their African auxiliaries, perished, 
Moreover the imperialist policies which led to the invasion of Zuly- 
land have passed out of fashion. 

Sir Reginald Coupland’s account of this half-forgotten episode js 
likely to preserve its memory for a long time. The book is excellently 
produced at a modest price with admirable maps and illustrations, 
It is impossible to lay the book down while reading the description 
of the battle itself, or that of the successful defence of Rorke’s Drift 
which was conducted later on the same day by eighty men of the 
24th Regiment (the South Wales Borderers) commanded by two 
subalterns, for which no fewer than eleven V.C.s were awarded. 
Isandhlwana stands in the foreground of Sir Reginald Coupland’s 
battle-piece. In the background he has sketched the divergent 
ambitions of the three peoples concerned—the British, the Boers 
and the Zulus—and the conflicting personalities of the principal 
actors—Sir Bartle Frere, Lord Chelmsford, Bishop Colenso, King 
Cetewayo, Sir Theophilus Shepstone, Lord Carnarvon and Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach. He describes the rise of the Zulus, as a result 
of their extraordinary military prowess, to primacy among the South 
African native peoples, and he carries the outline of his story 
forward to the annexation of Zululand in 1897 shortly before the 
outbreak of what was known, at one time, as the Great Boer War. 
The unhappy incident of the killing of the Prince Imperial is included 
in this sequel. 

Sir Reginald renders just tribute to the memory of Sir Bartle 
Frere, the South African High Commissioner and Governor of Cape 
Colony, whom he brackets with Grey and Milner as one of the three 
ablest proconsuls ever sent to South Africa. Whatever his faults of 
temperament, it seems certain that Frere was undeservedly broken 
after Isandhlwana. Having regard to the state of public opinion 
at home, it is likely that at any later period Chelmsford, the 
Commander-in-Chief, would also have been broken. He was 
denounced in the Press both in Natal and in England as the sole 
author of the disaster. But the Government took a long time before 
deciding to supersede Chelmsford, and before the order for his recall 
could reach him he had retrieved the disaster by entering and burn- 
ing the Zulu capital and slaughtering the flower of Cetewayo’s army. 
That success re-established Chelmsford’s reputation, and Queen 
Victoria, reflecting, as she often did instinctively, the opinion of 
her subjects, summoned him to Balmoral immediately on his return 
to England and invested him with the G.C.B. 

It would be absurd to grudge Chelmsford his good fortune, but 
Sir Reginald Coupland suggests that it would not be unjust to blame 
him for underestimating the Zulu ability to move great masses of 
men in their own country with secrecy and speed. Paul Kruger 
had warned Chelmsford of the need, in fighting the Zulu, to form a 
laager every sundown, but Chelmsford had neglected the advice. 
He gave no orders to fortify the camp at Isandhlwana, because 
neither he nor any of his staff believed that the Zulu enemy could 
be so dangerous as to make the precaution necessary. Sir Reginald 
argues that that lesson could only have been learned by experience, 
and for that reason he is unwilling to apportion blame. This judge- 
ment may be considered too generous to Chelmsford. A similar 
argument could be used in favour of the Commanders at Pearl 
Harbour in 1941. For the remainder of the brief campaign the 
precautions, neglected so disastrously at Isandhlwana, were 
scrupulously observed. 

Sir Reginald Coupland’s battle-piece is as fresh and vivid as the 
representation of a sea-fight by a Dutch master. It is a story of 
great human interest and a stimulating contribution to history. 
Among the pleasant touches with which the book is enlivened is a 
vignette of Cetewayo, taken to London as a captive, as Caractacus 
was taken to Rome. Cetewayo, like Chelmsford, was received by 
Victoria ; he was also lectured by Lord Kimberley on the principles 
of good government. Another vignette shows Disraeli refusing the 
Queen’s suggestion that he should invite Chelmsford to Hughendon 
as she had invited him to Balmoral. Isandhlwana had damaged his 
Government’s prestige 4 a general election was impending ; he poured 
out his soul in a letter of complaint to Lady Bradford. 

Puitie MAGNUS. 
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Recent Titles in the International Library 
of Sociology and Social Reconstruction 


The Social Problems of an 


industrial Civilisation 
ELTON MAYO 


Elton Mayo, Professor of Industrial Research, Harvard 
Business School, speaks with twenty years’ experience in the 
clinical study of industrial situations. In this book he 
discusses the problem of co-operation between management 
and men in industry. 12s. 6d. net 


Social-Economic Movements 
H. W. LAIDLER 


* The only really comprehensive history of socialist theory 
and organisation which is both up-to-date and available 
. . no library is complete without it.””"—The New Statesman. 
Illustrated. 35s. net 


Earth-Bound China 
HSIAO-TUNG FEI & CHIH-| CHANG 


Hsiao-Tung Fei is the author of “ Peasant Life in China” 
and both authors are of the Sociology Department, 
National Yunnan University. This is a study of rural 
economy in Yunnan, China’s south western frontier 
province. Illustrated. 18s. net 


ROUTLEDGE & KEGAN PAUL 











Trial and Error 
The Autobiography of 
CHAIM WEIZMANN 


“A heroic story by a heroic man, a magnificent tale. . . It is the 
plain duty of all men interested in their own enlightenment and 
pleasure to read this book.” —JOHN GUNTHER (New York Times). 
Frontispiece portrait. 608 pages. 21s. net 


The Beast in Me 


JAMES THURBER 


“A delightful miscellany. . . Here are gaiety, variety, oddity, 
dry malicious wit, and sympathetic humour.” — PETER QUENNELL 
(Daily Mail). “ There are stories in this book as funny as any 
he has done... As a draughtsman he is unique.”—JOHN 
RUSSELL (Sunday Times). 

Illustrated by the author. 12s. 6d. net 


Alexandra 
GLADYS SCHMITT 


“An outstanding novel, sensitive, touching and sincere. .. A 
novel of power and tenderness.”—GEORGE MALCOLM THOMSON 
(Evening Standard). 9s. net 


The Nightingales Sing 


ELIZABETH PARSONS 


“The delightful stoties of an American writer of rare distinc- 
tion . . . specially successful in evoking mood and natural 
surroundings.” —SEAN O’FAOLAIN (Listener). 8s. 6d. net 


HAMISH HAMILTON LTD 




















JAMAICAN JOURNEY 


W. J. BROWN, Independent M.P. for Rugby. Besides being an 
interesting travel record this is a typically trenchant and stimu- 
lating commentary on modern times. 10s. 6d. net 


THE WHITE PONY 


Edited by ROBERT PAYNE. Anunique anthology of Chinese 
poetry from earliest times to the present day, which has been 
translated by a group of Chinese scholars. 16s. net 


THE WEST AT BAY 


BARBARA WARD. “No better report on current events 
could have been written.”—SALVADOR DE MApaArIAGA in the 
Spectator. Now in its third large impression. 12s. 6d. net 


THE CHRISTIAN ORIGINS 
OF SOCIAL REVOLT 


W. D. MORRIS. For the first time the influence of the 
Christian ethic on Social revolutionary movements is fully 
appreciated in a lucid and vigorous piece of historical writing. 


12s. 6d net 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT 


C. F. ANDREWS. This beautiful little book will be of particu- 
lar help to Christians in the trouble-torn world of to-day. 
Foreword by RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 3rd impression. 63s. net 
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WORK SUSPENDED 


AND OTHER STORIES 
by 

EVELYN WAUGH 
Crown 8vo 7s. 6d. 
The title story, Work Suspended, consists of 100 pages 
of a novel interrupted by the war. It has not been 
published before, except in a small edition (500 
copies) issued in 1942. The volume also contains a 
new short story, An Englishman’s Home ; Mr. Loveday’s 
Little Outing; and most of the stories which appeared 

under that title in 1936. 


THE OVERSEER 
by 
PETER VANSITTART 
Crown 8vo 10s. 6d. 


A powerful novel about the birth of Nazism in 
Germany, by the author of Enemies. 


CHAPMAN & HALL 
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Scholarship Unbends 


The Oxford Classical Dictionary. Edited by M. Carey, J. D. Denni- 
ston, J. Wight Duff, A. D. Nock, Sir David Ross, H. H. Scullard, with 
the assistance of H. J. Rose, Sir Paul Harvey and A. Souter. (Claren- 
don Press. 50s.) 
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Here is a volume which has been long awaited by everyone with 
an interest either in Greek and Latin studies, or in history, or in 
things which continue ancient tradition within Western civilisation ; 
and of those who have patiently waited none will be disappointed. 
Since the days of the seven-volume antiquated “ Smith” (1873 to 
18901), black-bound like “ Crockford,” there has been nothing com- 
prehensive in English. Scholars have turned to Liibker’s one-volume 
Reallexikon (1914) before passing on to the vast, and still unfinished 
Pauly-Wissowa Real-Encyclopddie der classischen Altertumswissen- 
schaft. But the cultured reader and the student have been ill-served. 


The new volume, produced with that perfection which we have 
come to expect from the Oxford University Press, will afford pleasure 
to men and women of three groups—to the cultivated reader who 
enjoys dictionary-browsing in moments of leisure ; to the student 
researcher ; and to the specialist seeking that information which 
other specialists can supply. So great is its range, and so many are 
the scholars who have helped to build it, that it seems almost hubris 
for anyone to attempt a review. Even the learned pedants of 
Alexandria—the “dinner-party sages” who enjoyed so many 
imaginary good meals with Athenaeus—could not by pooling all 
their knowledge have reviewed this book with authority. Moved 
by this solemn reflection I may not venture to criticise it except 
where it is concerned with such fields of study as have been my 
own occupation—archaeology, history and topography. 

The editors in their introduction admit that the small-type 
bibliographies which follow the articles are not without omissions, 
and it is evident that they have been left to the whims of the various 
contributors. For students and researchers this is bound to cause 
some frustration. There are bibliographies so scientifically efficient 
that they fill a man with gratitude (e.g., Aegina, Mycenae, Nero, 
Pheidon, Rome, Sparta, Tacitus, Vase-painting) ; many others are 
adequate (Athens, Boeotia, Mines, Painting, Terracottas) ; but some 
are skimpy (Acropolis, Art, Bronze, Gems, Gold, Sculpture) ; a few 
bad (Basilica, Baths, Delphi, Ephesus, Olympia, Silver). And there 
is one for which the right word is hard to find ; the subject “ Coinage, 
Greek.” After a short article on the topic comes a bibliography 
wherein the most valued of all sources for the study of this subject— 
the thirty-volume catalogue of Greek coins in the British Museum— 
is, dismissed in a bare two lines, the three most useful books by the 
late Sir George Hill are omitted, and—Oh, Juno Moneta !—there 
is no mention at all of the many writings of the greatest scientific 
numismatist of the century, the late Edward Newell. This is like 
a list of books on psychology omitting all mention of Freud and Jung. 
“ Naughty,” I am afraid, is the word. In contrast, the article which 
follows—*“ Coinage, Roman ”—is exceptionally brilliant both in the 
terseness of its historical exposition, and in the comprehensiveness 
of its admirable bibliography. 
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Certain articles of considerable interest are of special value for 
the general reader ; notably those on anatomy and physiology, music 
palaeography, pronunciation, scholarship. The last of these, running 
to twenty-nine columns, is both masterly and salutary, for it wil] 
help the reader to realise how much closer, mentally and spiritually, 
we still are to the ancient than to the mediaeval world. At the end 
of the volume are three useful general bibliographies ; but there 
should have been a fourth—a bibliography of Greek and Roman 
archaeology. 


The production of this dictionary, conceived in 1933, has been 
long of fulfilment ; for the death of a number of distinguished con- 
tributors, the long interruption of war and the difficulties of com- 
munication have naturally put a severe strain on editorship. Despite 
this one may observe that some references are to publications ag 
late as 1946, because individual authors have brought their articles 
up to date, but that in other cases contributions have not been made 
to include the most recent additions to knowledge. In any case 
congratulations and thanks are due to the editors from those men 
and women—still fairly numerous in Britain—who look back with 
pleasure on a phase in their education which put them in touch 
with the classics and ancient history. They will enjoy consulting 
this book, whether to revive old memories or to discover who, or 
what, were Agiads and Eurypontids, Gnipho, Mefitis, Ops, 
Propemptikon and Thubursicum. CHARLES SELTMAN. 


The Paintings of Alfred Wallis 


Alfred Wallis, Primitive. 
21s.) 


By Sven Berlin. (Nicholson and Watson, 
Tue first time I saw any of Alfred Wallis’s work was at the home 
of some St. Ives artists whose small boy was naturally being given 
every opportunity to express himself in paint. While we were 
admiring these childish water-colours, the mother put down before 
us some pieces of cardboard on which were ships and scenes in oils. 
The likeness and yet unlikeness to the water-colours was startling, 
and I said: “But the child is a genius! ” The mother laughed at 
my mistake. “These are Alfred Wallis’s paintings,” she said. Mr. 
Sven Berlin in his critical study and life of Wallis points out, what 
was then so evident to us, that the important thing about Wallis’s 
art was not that it had the simplicity of a child’s, but that he brought 
to that simplicity the profundity of experience and the vision of a 
great painter. Wallis is easily dismissed by those who have no real 
understanding of the nature and purpose of painting. The artist 
community in St. Ivés is divided, like most similar communities, 
into the revolutionaries and the reactionaries. Members of the first 
group discovered and encouraged Wallis ; the second group, com- 
posed chiefly of prosperous commercial hacks, could see nothing in 
his work. One of the second said of it: “I can see no reason for 
all this eulogy.” 


> 


“ This eulogy ” was small enough considering what a phenomenon 
Wallis was. A working-man of seventy, barely literate, who has never 
seen a great painting in his life, given for the first time the small 
security of the old-age pension, suddenly decides to try to paint 
like the artists he has seen sitting around the St. Ives quays. Lonely 
after his wife’s death, he said: “I think I'll do a bit’a paintin’— 
think I'll draw a bit,” and then produced paintings that in their 
significance, design and wonderful richness of colour have the quality 
of the finest decorative art. Wallis’s story. is an extraordinary one, 
and Mr. Berlin tells it with a deep sense of its drama, poetry and 
tragedy. Wallis, living and working in poverty, suffering from a 
persecution mania that grew eventually into real madness, dying in 
the Madron Workhouse, is a figure to touch the imagination, and 
Mr. Berlin treats him with the understanding of one who is himself 
a creative artist and has known struggle and poverty. New admirers 
of Wallis are always shocked to learn that the old man ended his 
days in the workhouse, and Mr. Berlin explains why those who had 
encouraged him in his work were unable to do more for him in the 
end. 


When I tried and failed to find Wallis’s grave in St. Ives Cemetery, 
I learnt that the stone designed for it by Bernard Leach had never 
been erected. I hope, if the stone is not yet in place, that Mr. Berlin’s 
book will remind Wallis’s old friends of how remarkable a painter 
was once in their midst, and that they will mark the grave for those 
who are likely to seek it out in future. Wallis’s paintings are, un- 
fortunately, almost all in private collections, but the reproductions 
here are excellent, and the nine in colour give a peculiar value to 
the book. OLIVIA MANNING 
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THE 
MYSTERY OF 


BIRTH 


JOSIAH OLDFIELD 


T.D. (Oxon.), D.C.L. (Oxon.), M.A., M.R.C.S. Eng., 
L.R.C.P. Lond., F.R.S.M. 


A new and constructively 
idealist approach to birth, sex 
and love. 

“A book that will provoke 
every woman in Britain ... Dr. 
Oldfield looks like a Biblical 
prophet and talks like Bernard 
Shaw.’’—Ronald Bedford, Daily 
Mirror. 

“ One of the most remarkable 
men in Britain.”’—Sunday Express. 
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RIDER, 47, Princes Gate, S.W.7 








UNWANTED 
CHILD 


Dr. Eustace Chesser 


author of 


LOVE WITHOUT FEAR (47th Thous.) 


“ From first to last his discussion is illuminated and 
enforced by concrete examples and vivid case-his- 
tories .. . Dr. Chesser’s pioneer survey should be of 
great value to those who, let us hope, may be per- 
suaded to plan and carry out a series of first-hand 
scientific investigations on what is a most pressing 
social problem.” 

—Sir Cyril Burt (THE BRITISH WEEKLY.) 


“ His book is aimed at the general reader, because it 
is thé man and woman in the street who must tread 
the vicious circle of “Unwanted Children” and 
“Unwanted Parents.” He also has a great deal to 
offer parents, doctors, teachers, welfare workers, all 
in fact who have anything to do with children.” 
(NOTTINGHAM JOURNAL.) 
12s. 6d. net 
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Outstanding March Publications 


LEO TOLSTOY 


Ernest J. Simmons 
“A packed, critical and comprehensive Life; it is 
also immensely readable. 1 do not remember seeing 
the whole story of Tolstoy so fairly, feelingly and 
thoroughly put.” V.S. Prircuerr (The Bookman). 
“ Far the most adequate biography of Tolstoy so 
far available. It is a masterly feat.” MALCOLM 
Mucceripce (Daily Telegraph). RECOMMENDED BY 
THE BOOK SOCIETY. Illus. 868 pp. 25s. 


THE WORLD IS WIDE ENOUGH 


Percy Coates 
In this unusual and absorbing book, a miner from 
the Derbyshire coalfields re-creates the world of his 
boyhood and early manhood. RECOMMENDED BY 
THE BOOK SOCIETY. 10s. 6d, 


THE DIARY OF ANTOINE ROQUENTIN 


Jean-Paul Sartre 
First published in Paris in 1938 as La Nausée this 
is Sartre’s first novel and in the opinion of many 
critics his masterpiece in fiction. RECOMMENDED BY 
THE BOOK SOCIETY. 9s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN CONSTABLE 
C. R. Leslie 
Leslie’s Life, long unobtainable, still remains the 
standard biography of the artist. Introduction by 
Benedict Nicolson. Tae CatrTeRN Liprary. 8s. 6d. 
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BERDYAEV 


Towards a New Epoch 


What is the significance to a Christian of the antagonism 
between East and West, the growth of Communism and 
the decline of capitalist civilisation? This book gives 
some of the last thoughts of Nicolas Berdyaev on these 
great questions. 


Just Published. 6s. net 


C. S. LEWIS 


Transposition 


This book contains a selection of the sermons and ad- 
dresses given by Dr. Lewis in recent years. 

“ This is C. S. Lewis at his best. I do not know which 
of the five Addresses I enjoyed most.”—ARTIFEX in The 
Manchester Guardian. 

“C. S. Lewis is too well known to need eulogies ; but 
these Addresses come from the back corner of his cellar.” 
—The Guardian. 

“Once more C. S. Lewis exercises his learning, apt allu- 
; ey! ‘ ee ee od 
sion and wit in the service of Christianity.” —Sunday Times. 


Recently Published. 2s. 6d. net 
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Fiction 
‘Artist Among the Missing. By Olivia Manning. (Heinemann. 9s. 6d.) 


The Overseer. By Peter Vansittart. (Chapman and Hall. 10s. 6d.) 
: The End of the Street. By Maurice Procter. (Longmans. 9s. 6d.) 
{Stands My House. By Hilton Brown. (Methuen. 12s. 6d.) 


, THERE is a growing disposition to maintain that critical standards 
are merely personal preference writ large. In a sense every work 
‘of art creates its own standards, by which alone it can be judged ; 
but to attain this independence it must have a sufficient balance, a 
' sufficient harmony between its parts. Moreover, even the most 
| original work bears some relation to its predecessors, and in attempt- 
| ing to estimate it we may never safely leave out the history of the 
;fart to which it belongs. In practice there is a good rough-and-ready 
; distinction. To decide how well the job is done is a technical, 
| aybjective matter. To decide whether it was worth doing, whether the 
biesult is depressing, exhilarating, funny and so on, is personal and 
subjective. 
| ' This distinction is helpful when we consider the four novels listed 
above. Severely limiting her purpose, Miss Manning has succeeded 
brilliantly in presenting a ruthless and intimate study of a nervous 
breakdown in war-time. Geoffrey Lynd, a talented painter lacking 
in creative energy, disintegrates under conditions which force him 
to realise that life, unlike a picture, cannot be arranged in patterns 
at his choice. The vivid colours of the Near East stimulate him 
momentarily, but, to his wife’s dismay and growing disgust, he 
refuses to paint them, and becomes more and more obsessed with his 
own defeat. Slowly and reluctantly, for she is fair-minded and does 
her best to be a wife to him, Viola gives herself to the delights 
and pleasures of a life she understands, and presently becomes the 
mistress of a doctor whom Geoffrey fears and hates. Finally, the 
doctor, with the help of a psychiatrist and Geoffrey’s commanding 
officer, has him bundled out of the way for treatment by the rather 
summary war-time methods which aim less at permanent cure than 
at restoring a man’s war-time usefulness, even to a limited degree. 

Miss Manning thus raises sharply the distinction we have out- 
lined. To one class of reader an almost classically perfect study of 
neurosis, against however vivid a background, is not what he expects 
from a novel. Such considerations have nothing to do with the 
novel’s merit; and I am happy to record that Miss Manning’s 
picture, sensitive, unsentimental, compassionate, is brilliantly drawn, 
the work of a born writer, wha labours scrupulously over every 
line. Subjectively, I may add that I greatly enjoyed it. 

Mr. Vansittart also studies neurosis, but on a wider scale—the 
peurosis of a ceuntry, Germany, after the war of 1914-1918. Some 
‘of us, when we were children, were deeply alarmed by being told 
that, wherever we went, God’s eye was always upon us. Substitute 
for this all-seeing eye one that was not only censorious but malevo- 
lent, and we can begin to imagine the nightmare atmosphere of 
terror and suspicion which Mr. Vansittart so pitilessly captures. The 
Overseer, as such, was the creation of Bahne the painter. Ursule 
did not like the picture. 

“* What is it meant to be ? 
like scalded beads. Ugh!’ 


“*Who is it meant to be.” he corrected gravely, then, as she gave 
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a little stamp of impatience, he went on: ‘Call it Dr. Caligari . . ,-o¢ 
Luther ... or Krupp. He’s our spiritual godfather. My own 


name for him is the Overseer. 


I do not know how to convey the quality of this very unusual 
story. To pick out incidents is misleading, for the entire texture 
is even, to an almost disconcerting degree. The febrile parties, the 
abortive duel between the two generals, the fight of the boys in the 
snow, the odd, dissociated dialogue—“‘ She’s a considerable ‘ald 
whore,’ the Major replied, pursing his lips in prim affectation "— 
all build up to a nightmare sustained with an art that would: be 
virtuosity were it not coolly controlled and informed by such’ a 
fastidious integrity. Less immediately readable than Miss Manning’s, 
The Overseer is a frightening book, which has commanded my 
respect and admiration. 

Mr. Maurice Procter writes of an underworld more extroverted 
and nearer home. Babylon Street belongs to a low district in an 
industrial town. Its boys and girls grow up without respect for 
the law ; some are the children of criminals ; and the only way in 
which they can satisfy their natural longing for adventure and make. 
believe is by breaking into warehouses and offices and generally 
getting up to mischief. This brings them into the juvenile court, 
from which they graduate to the approved school. Petty pilfering 
grows to full-scale theft and housebreaking, and in an extreme case to 
murder. This may sound too much like a programme, and the 
fact that Mr. Procter has experience of police work could easily ‘be 
discouraging. In fact it adds authenticity to a story remarkable: for 
its natural characterisation and the freedom with which the char- 
acters express themselves. Mrs. Goddard and her family, the 
detectives, the boys and girls, the one or two real criminals are 
human, lively and often sympathetic characters. This is a vigorous 
and sane piece of work, and its moral is all the more disquieting for 
being unstressed. 

It is a long time since Mr. Hilton Brown last gave us a novel. A 
psychiatrist recently said in my hearing that the use of psychology 
was to uncouple a patient from his past. The Glendinnings, exiled 
by a Vr to Romie in the Highlands, might have wondered ruefully 
if its aid could be invoked for a family seat. With no such help they 
had to learn, as best they could, what goings-on since 1829, and, 
more recently, in 1908, had caused the present state of affairs. . . 

Mr. Hilton Brown is, as always, sane, refreshing, humorous and 
blessed with a delightful gift of phrase. He writes with an enjoyment 
which his reader shares. L. A. G. STRONG 


Shorter Notice 





The Silent Company. By Rémy. (Arthur Barker. 15s.) 

“REMY” was the nom de guerre of Gilbert Renault, a young 
Frenchman who, after escaping to England in the tragic summer 
of 1940, volunteered to work as a secret agent in Occupied France ; 
and The Silent Company is an impressive account of his two years 
of clandestine life, during which he built up from literally nothing 
an intelligence network whose ramifications covered almost the 
whole of the occupied zone. What makes the book a major con- 
tribution to the literature of underground warfare is not so much 
the quality of the writing—which, in this translation at any rate, 
seems rather undistinguished—as the simplicity and modesty with 
which the author handles his intensely moving and dramatic story 
By letting the facts speak for themselves, he produces an effect of 
rare authenticity. He brings out well the amateurishness of the 
Resistance pioneers (fortunately compensated by Gestapo inefficiency 
in the early days). For he and his companions were no professional 
spies. They were ordinary Frenchmen doing their duty in the only 
way that was open to them—a dangerous, exacting and unrewarding 
one. They made mistakes that more experienced conspirators would 
have known how to avoid—over-centralisation, for example, which 
meant that one arrest followed by torture sometimes led to a whole 
series of them. This is what actually happened in the spring of 
1942, when Rémy, with the Gestapo at his heels, was obliged to 
flee to England with his wife and children—but not before his 
organisation had rendered invaluable service to the Allied cause. 
The sinking of German submarines and cargo ships off Bordeaux, 
the interception by British bombers of the ‘ Scharnhorst,’ the raids 
on St. Nazaire, Dieppe and Bruneval—all these would have been 
impossible but for the information provided by Rémy’s agents. And 
the greatest achievement of all was the theft of the German plan 
for the coastal defences in Normandy—a document which, in the 
words of General Omar Bradley, “was of such value that our 
landing operation succeeded with the minimum loss of men and 
material.” 
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COMPANY MEETING 


SCOTTISH EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 








STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 





Tue Right Honourable The Earl of Stair, K.T., D.S.O., presided at 
the one hundred and eighteenth meeting of the Scottish Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, held in Edinburgh on March 17th, and called upon 
Mr. Robert McCosh, W.S., chairman of the board of directors, to submit 
the report and the balance sheet. 

Mr. McCosh said:—Your directors recently invited Mr. R. Ian 
Marshall, C.A., a partner in the firm of Messrs. Dewar and Robertson, 
C.A., to join the board, and I am glad to say that Mr. Marshall accepted 
the invitation. 

I regret very much to inform you that Mr. Edward Boyd, C.A., who 
has been the society’s auditor for 30 years, has found it necessary for 
health reasons to tender his resignation dating from today. I feel sure 
that it is the wish of this meeting that I should convey to Mr. Boyd our 
sincere appreciation of the excellent work he has done for the society 
during his long period of office. 


STRENGTH AND EARNING POWER 

The strength of the office rests on the strength of the reserves, disclosed 
and hidden, and I can assure you that the position is indeed strong, with 
a very substantial margin between the balance sheet values and the market 
values of the investments. 

Bonus earning power depends mainly on interest carnings, income tax, 
mortality experience and expenses. The effective net rate of interest 
earned was £3.11 per cent., which figure leaves a good margin over the 
rate of interest assumed in the actual valuation. Mortality experience 
has again been very satisfactory, Expenses of management are not out 
of line with the size and scope of our business and our plans for the 
future. Taking all these factors into account the position at the end of 
the first year of the new quinquennium may be regarded as very satis- 
factory. 

New BusINEss 

At the last annual meeting your chairman 
year 1947 the society’s previous record of new life assurance business had 
been surpassed by nearly 50 per cent. I am happy to inform you that 
during 1948 this higher level was not only maintained but slightly 
improved—the net new sums assured amounting to £3,150,292. 

The net sums received in payment of purchase prices of annuities 
amounted to over £360,000, a high figure compared with pre-war years, 
although substantially less than received in the ye 1946 and 1947, 
which were exceptional, 


announced that during the 


irs 


ACCOUNTS 


Turning now to the balance sheet, amongst the principal changes in 
the assets is the appearance for the first time of the item “ British Govern 
ment Guaranteed Securities,” the amount of which is £1,790,000, while 
other British Government Securities show a reduction of about £160,000 
The net increase in Government and Government Guaranteed Securi- 
ties is due to the nationalisation of the transport and electricity services, 
which also largely accounts for a substantial reduction in the amounts 
shown against Public Boards, Debentures and Preferences. The last two 
items have been further affected by the repayment of Argentine Railway 
securities, which took place during the year. These changes are not of 
course a matter of choice—they have to be accepted. A more interesting 
and, to our members, more constructive alteration, is seen in loans to the 
Standard Property Investment Company, which have increased by 
£692,000. 

The revenue accounts show that during the year an unusually large 
sum fell due for payment in respect of endowment assurances reaching 
maturity. Notwithstanding these payments, which together with the 
death claims amounted to nearly £1,000,000 the funds as a whole have 
increased by £393,000. 

SAVING 

Today we are exhorted to save. The object of the society’s existence 
is to persuade people to save, and its success and the annual recurring 
nature of the savings it engenders encourage us to believe that in this 
matter of saving we are making a very substantial contribution to general 
economic welfare : 

Trading companies are asked to limit their dividends. In the case of 
the society, no profits are ever distributed in the form of dividends 
Profits, so far as they are not “ploughed back into the business,” are 


credited to members as handsome bonuses in the form of additional 
savings—savings upon savings. Then in the investment of these savings 
a substantial proportion of the money is placed in British Government 








securities. You will notice I spoke of persuading people to save. Per- 
suasion is essential, and obviously it must be | d on evidence of the 
fairness of the contract and the prospect of a future benefit commensurate 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


PerHarps the most significant and certainly the most interesting 
development in the stock’ markets this week was the emergence. 
tentative but unmistakable, of investment support for gold-mining 
Shares. There is a class of investor, usually of the speculative 
type, who always includes gold shares in his portfolio, but for 
most people the more usual course is to confine speculative h dings 
mainly to industrial equities. That is why the change of emphasis 
may be significant. It appears that many are now taking the view 
that a world-wide process of disinflation is beginning, that this 
must broadly be bad for industrial ordinary shares and that con- 
versely it heralds better times for gold producers. To present the 
case for gold shares really convincingly would be a complicated 
and difficult process since so much depends in the last resort on the 
policy of the United States, but I think it is fair to say that the 
prospects are improving. Cocts may fall only very slowly, but 
the peak has surely been left behind and there is more than an 
even chance that, in the long run, the lack of balance between the 
dollar and the non-dollar currencies will result in some measure 
of currency devaluation or a rise in the dollar price of gold. In 
present circumstances it certainly looks right to have a leaven 
of gold shares in a well-balanced portfolio. My choice would be 
East Geduld, West Driefontein, Vlakfontein and Randfontein, but 
nobody should enter this field who is not prepared to ignore 
temporary ups-and-downs. 


DIAMOND SHARE YIELDS 

Gross discrepancies in yields are always an accompaniment of 
the early stage in a falling stock market. They reflect the lack of 
confidence in the dividend rates which have been paid during the 
preceding or current phase of prosperity by the companies in some 
sections of industry. This gives rise to high returns—which are 
more apparent than real—in centrast with the much greater 
solidity attached to the rates of dividend paid by companies in 
more stable lines of activity. In some instances it is often found 
that the market has over-discounted the risks but if past experience 
is a guide it is likely to take time for confidence to be re-created 
once it has been shaken. One may take as a typical example the 
high yield of around 14 per cent. now obtainable on the §s. Deferre 
shares of De Beers Consolidated Mines. For 1948 this compa 
which has a virtual monopoly of the diamond trade, has maintained 
its Deferred dividend at 90 per cent. Net prcfits were actually 
higher last year than in 1947 but after allowing for the differences 
in the charges for taxation and capital expenditure it is apparent 
that gross earnings were about £420,000 down, doubtless reflecting 
an increase in working costs. Diamond sales in 1948 
a new record in spite of the recurrent threats to American business 
prosperity, but the figures were partly influenced by the growth 
of the sales of industrial diamonds, which were stimulated by 
purchases by the American stockpile. 

I would regard the 14 per cent. yield on the shares now quoted 
around 33s. as making sufficient allowance for the risks involved. Ii 
the market setback gathers pace De Beers shares would clearly be 
among the most vulnerable counters, but for the longer view they 
are probably not over-valued. 
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AN UNDER-VALUED PREFERENCE 


Investors who are attracted to preference shares quoted under par 
might consider the merits of British and Dominions Film Cor- 
poration £1 preference shares now quoted around 15s. 9d. These 
shares, which rank in front of a substantial ordinary capital, are 
entitled to a cumulative dividend of 5} per cent. and to partici- 
pation in profits up to a further 1 per cent. For the past two 
years they have received their maximum dividend of 6} per cent., 
on which the yield offered is over 8 per cent. This high return 
is, in my view, more than adequate to cover the risks involved, in 
that the company is not dependent on the success or failure of 
the films produced in its studios, but only on the income derived 
as a hirer of studio space and as the owner of film laboratories. 
Now that the Rank group is concentrating its entire film produc- 
tion at Denham and Pinewood—the studios owned by B. & D. 
Films—the outlook for the company looks promising and the 
interim dividend on the Ordinary capital has just been maintained. 


‘ 


Not long ago—before the film “crisis” developed—these Prefer- 
ence shares stood over par. From now on, especially in view of 
the Government’s interest in supporting British film production, 


| the shares should improve. 
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LIFE-BOAT FACTS 


LIVES SAVED 


Over 75,000 lives have been saved since 
the Life-boat Service was established in 
1824. An average of 11 lives per week. 
Help the life-boat men in this magnifi- 
cent work by sending a contribution. 





ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 








42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1. 
The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B., C.V.O., V.D., Treasurer. 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C.. T.D., M.A., Secretary. 
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“What I am talking about is 
something I am taking before 


* Not so long ago you were 
crawling about like a sick 
sheep; now you seem to be 


| meals. You ought to know 
everywhere at once! Have | 

| 

| 


what it is.” 

“Do you mean those two 
tablets three times a day I 
told you about?” 

“ Yes, of course—Phyllosan.” 
* Well carry on with the good 
work, Joe. Don’t forget that 
it is important to take the 
tablets regularly.” 


you swallowed a dynamo or 
something ?” 
“ Not quite, Dick. Although | 
it may be because of something 
I am swallowing three times 
a day.” 
“Nothing unusual about 
three meals a day, is there ?” 


You, too, should take 


PHYLLOSAN 


especially if you are over forty 





Phyllosan tablets are obtainable from all chemists : 3/8, 6/-, and 22/4 











LIFE ASSURANCE 
in ACTIO 


Four days after taking out a ‘Heritage’ Policy 
a man was killed In an accident. His dependants 
will receive : 


£100 CASH forthwith 

£3 a week for 20 years 
£900 at the end of 20 years 
from the date of the policy 
£4,120 IN ALL 


Similar benefits can be made available for your 
family. 











fPOST THIS COUPON TO-Day, TO: 
THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE Co. Ltd. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.I 


| desire full particulars of your ‘ Heritage’ Policies. 





$.P.25-3-49 
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i - NS ] ; iT ! ‘ITY AND COUNTY OF KINGSTON ( VERSEAS FOOD CORPORATION .— 
SITUA i 1ONS VACAN r AND j 4 UPON HULL HILDREN'S OPFFiCcer | East AFRICAN GROUNDNUT PrROJECT..— 
rs WANTED | Applications are invit from qualiied one | Apstications are invited — oo N Ph ‘di B ks 
xperienced ersons en or women) or caterers or posts in the Ss rican a) 
2 None of the vacancies advertised below the. apeeintment of Cuitpren’s Orricer | Groundnut Scheme. The persons appointed LVew avdon 00 
yone to whom the Control of for the City and County of Kingston upon will be required to supervise the catering 
lates to an } 
. nt Order of 1947 applies. Hull. The duties will be to_discharge the and cooking arrangements for both Euro- 
Engageme | functions of a Children’s Officer, and ex- pean and African patients and staffs. | one . ‘ 
t + yt yO en gee perience will be required in dealing with | Initial salary will be accordi ing to qualtfica- | 1 he Dra wings Oo 
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cant. Married woman vo? (including children boarded out, and in | £600 p.a Conditions of service provide | 5 
i. husband taking othr ‘or | Homes and Approved Schools) and in free passages to and from East Africa on Hogvarth 
" Particulars (on receipt the | modern methods o: child welfare, and in appointment and for home leave, which is | — 
iressed envelope) from | the selecting a person for the appointment at the rate of six months every three years e 
ot h School, near Pontefract. regard will be had to the qualifications plus iocal leave Free housing and basic | Edited by A. P. OP PE. 
“3 ons should be received by appearing in paragraph 446 of the Report furnishings provided as 7 ss available: 
1 of the Care of Children Committee (the Pioneering conditions mus e expecte Ph 4 
. LUE COAT SCHOOL, Metchley Lane, Curtis Committee Report) but not so as Emplovees required to  foin pensions Complete Edition. 25s. 
: I Birmingham 1% ‘ Warven (married) | neces arily to exclude persons not pos- scheme.—Successful applicants required to 
‘ wired to take full charge of boarding sessing those qualifications. The scale of take up posts in East rica within six | 
tablishment with Chapel services salary will be £900 per annum, rising by months wives and families will able | . 
ra Modern buildings in 24 acres of grounds annual increments of O to £1,050 per to join them as soon as married quarters | re- ap we ites 
ry in pleasant B rm ngham —_, 154 boys annum (no bonus) The appointment will —mi™ but iis may take vB. to 18 | J 
rk end girls. @ 7-15 years, 18 sta Univer- be biect to the provisi the Local months: meanwhile a separation allowance | P 
1 om *Gradua'e preferred Previous ex- Government Superannuation 1937, and of £100 p.a. will be paid.—Letters of | aunters 
aa perience of education an advantage. Will- to the passing of a medical examination app - at C should be sent within 14 days | 
c ng to wsider retired Civil Servant or Forms of application, together with par- o 1e ub cation of this a ivertisemen a yr . < : 
auvies Mas Salary £500 £750 per ticulars of the appointment may be giving fu mi details of age. qualifications and Edited by ROBI V IRON IDE 
. ann wm, @according to cmpmgentien x = obtained from the undersigned, = must oo = id —— ed iby three at | and JOHN GERE. 
ce m house Full particulars may De be returned to the undersig ee duly com- essional reference imontal o 
ane tt m the Secretary, to whom pleted. not later than April i 949 PERSONNE! MANAG eR “(Me dical) Over seas 25s. 
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mh, 1949 Kingston upon Hull Dan rsMOU TH EDUCATION COMMIT 
- yM) ™ 
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. le of INe RIAL CORRESPONDENT, News M quired for HM. Prison and Borstal COLLEGE Pr ya! Mi D. Dymond, | le rawtnges o 
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News D 1 industrial and Trade should be women who were at least 25 and A _ H i = d - . . | omen;»ntc uno 
Union affa nd relations between labour under 44 on January Ist, 1949. Secondar = , - ote ——— ae | 
and manage t advice on the —s 7 hool or univer t education Experience yey — Pig Hcg I posts Salar ~ seuication | In the Reyal Collection at Windsor 
4 ning of broad-ast programmes may also be in club work & recommendation The ay Re Coste 
~ sought by other ge -—“y appointment are pensionable Salary from the Recistrar, The Municipal College, | ° 
1 — ye — a T “A jon (London scale) £330, rising by annual Portsmouth ‘ ‘ , oe Edited by 
. andidate t be an experien¢ purr increments of £20 to £470 per annum 10 b EDUC ION “ ' } S i 
; who can suppl oncise. balanced reports Free unfurnished accommodation or an ‘ MER ET ~ D CATI pes C MMITTEE. JOUN POPE-HENNESSY. 
1 ‘ ] 1 n News Bulletin he m APPOINTMENT 7” WARDEN F Brive 
: for incius p - ~~ ast short talks or allowance in lieu. Applications in response WATER CRANLEIGH CLUR Applications are 
| also be able ; broadcast Mor : — ’ to th announcement are not debarred bs coated. faan Gana Gena Te Gaon ao 30s. 
i current industrial topics for Radio ie the Provisions of the Control of Engage- and 50 for the post of WARDEN of the 
e - pi a ts on - ‘scale ment Order, 1947.—Application Rg A Bripcwater Cranigich Soctat Cros. The | 
. other programme ay 6S oe ee the ESTABLISHMENT Orricer (G.5W rison centre is housed in .a building erected . _ 
~- ~ a. - el 5 ‘co a aS “ S tetted Commission, Horsefe House, Dean Bye d ait g the war as a War Workers Chub | THE PHAIDON PRESS 
a m ol anne or | Stre ido ‘ in y manent > _ | 
spplicat ic te APPOINTMENTS OFFICER May’ 11th. ‘ {949 wie one Saree S pee aes — 5 Apes | 1, Cromwell Place 
BBC... Broadcasting House, London, W.1 — ° se ild be persons with a wide cultural ; ro > 
y within 7 das marked ‘News, Spt.” For YORFOI EDUCATION COMMITTEE id and varied experience Du les London, S.W.7. 
e acknowledgeme close stamped addressed a Appl tions are invited for apes nt- i — = orgar eS ne 
t envelope ment as ASSISTANT EDUCATION IFFICER lone Social and tecreationa ctl 1 . 
; yY s RE , > fica- (Woman) Candidates must be graduates the admi nistration of the centre 
, tier ~¥ _ ReTARvsutt ~~ 1 British University, with good teach- Salary: £520 x £15 (%) and £20 : 
| pare- why pe tal study course open to all erience. The duties of the post will y J.C. Seale (A.P.T < ision Telephone ; Blackawton 251. 
€ stu 1 bs te it rir Vv tduca- 1e post is perannuabie 
i) ofice staffs and those with clerical ex- connected with Primary Educa - - ee . 
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. a oo ASs« ase L.  —» Write now appol ntmer may be obtained on rece did ate ants for this a Proprietor: P. Drake 
1 THE Principat, Dept. 8/42. Lonpon Scoot of a tauaped addressed ee envelope a ; i we Cae ape ane : Fe 
. . tr . m t I rn ri County ether Pir kre v r . 
{ ay ACCOUNT i2- Duke Street, St. | from the Casey Eeucation Oveicen. County | whet oe 12 Council or Committee Nr. Blackawton, 
qames s. & I . tod a t houl or t any senior office under 
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, ions ) ‘ ASSISTANT EDUCA- r wit feu ties il _ , _ fre 
UNTON HILL SCHOOL, West Runton as Eee Marked ene mene Si cn sek a This Devonshire Inn has accom. from 
i Norfolk. The Heavmistress-smip of | tion Officer, County Education Offices F dres nvelope. —W April onwards. Overlooking sea and beauti- 
this small publ hoo! will be cant in | Stracey Road Norwich hief Ed er, Cour ful country. Three miles Dittisham-on-the 
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Honours degree of British University and I OYAL NAVY.—SnHort Service Com- Taunt Dart, 4 uation Dartm 7 _ the , » on 
experience f residen.ial school. —For MISSIONS IN THE INSTRUCTOR BRANCH.— YEST RIDING c¢ UNTY COUNCIL - main road bus route andy sea and river 
further par a apply to the SECRETARY Applications are invited from University W The West Ridi: od tion Committee fishing. Fitted basins in bedrooms, Private 
Runton Hill School Graduates and qualified teachers under 36 invite applications for the post of Drama sitting-room for guests. Own eggs and gar 
1 JT. MARY'S SCHOOL, CALNE, WILTS years of age for Swot SERVICE COMMISSIONS The duties will be ma nly con- den produce. Bed, Breakfast and Buffet 
S Wanted I September, | graduate | of 3 in the In Branch, hy » toatering and 4 , . ; 
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a li of Application and Conditions of describes delighiful Hotels Inns 
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